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Preface 



Freqjaently we as teachers .are so qoncerned Vith imparting 
i^nowledge to students that we forget that students, too, can teach 
they are learning; that in fact, their ability to teach each other is not only 
a testament of how much they've learned but also one of the most 
effective tools to reach other students. By writing abput how they've 
learned to write, Nancy Marashio's eighth graders demonstrate that writ- 
ing is a powerful journey ^uto oneself and that part of that power comes 
from bringing the journey into daylight to be shared with others. These 
students have willingly invited us to 'look through the "windows of their 
minds" into rooms full of candor and commitment, ideas and feelings. 
Their voices are real and their learning honest. One writer confides, 
••Your writing can become better if you express your real feelings/rtTU. 
For instance, mine did." In their vulnerability they speak to oth^r stu- 
dents in ways a teacher, never can> 

To me, this is their book's strength and gift: finally here is a first- 
hand account of "Students learning to write, written by students for stu- 
dents, (and for teachers as well). These eighth graders believe people 
can learn to be good writers by writing frequently, sharing their writing 
and their criticisms with classmates, and discussing their writing process. 
Their book provides every classroom, ,teacher and students, with a 
genuine model for talking about the writing process. Til use this book in 
my classes to let student writers speak to their peers. 1 can hardly wait to 
read pertinent parts aloud and to encourage individual students to read 
this book on their own so that they can learn from and feel supported by 
writers their own age. When an eighth grader says so clearly^ "....don't 
give up.. ..Writing, copying, crossing out and ripping up are all a part of 
improving/' I know my students will listen and believe much more 
readily because it's the voice of a peer. The authors' tone of caring, and 
commitment to writing and to each other can't help but permeate a class- 
room and motivate students to continue writing. *^ 

Writing: A Window to Our provides a model for talking about 
learning how to write, a process these insightful students feel is a key 
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..ingredient to becoming a good writer, it an example of a way of learn- 
ing that most teachers and students are unfamiliar with. There are 
moments when students see clearly whaf they know and how they know, 
when ''their talk is real and frank because' they speak from experience. 
These are the moments when the teacher steps aside and student exper- 
tise becomes the heart and soul of learning. This is the power of this 
book, of these students' voices, of writing. Their \yriting is so truthful 
and compelling that it will guide and teach others on their own writing 
journey. 

Sarah Dandridge 
Teacher/Consultant. 
Bay Area Writing Project 
• University of California^ Berkeley 
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Foreword 



This book, like so many other events that affect eighth grade stu- 
dents, is a reflection of their struggle to unfold their opinions, ideas* and 
experiences. It is representative of the restless search require to syn- 
thesize and interpret their thoughts and reactions at a time of their lives 
when an explosion of emotional, social, physical, and intellectual 
knowledge engulfs their very existence. 

The readers of this book should note that like its authors, the book 
is a continuous cycle of growth which derives its energies from within 
and manifests itself through the written expression. It can also be 
observed as a process of evolution in which skills are developed and form 
and style become characteristically unique. 

In addition, this book is a critical demonstration of our faith in the 
teaching-learning process, a process which requires the dedicated exper- 
tise and guidance of the mentor and the willing desire and spirit of 
inquiry of the student. Together, these two elements are allowed to 
interact in a flexible and open environment for the purpose of promoting 
that growth cycle, It is.. a vivid example of what can be a real testimony 
to our pubHc school, a school which can and does reach out to encourage 
and support meaningful learning experiences. 



Henry E, LaBranche 
Superintendent of Schools 
Windham, New Hampshire 
March 16, 1981 
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STUDENTS AS PRIMARY SOURCE 



What we think we teach is hot always what students learn. For that 
reason every other year or so I get on a learning journal kick. Students ' 
record daily what they learn in my class. Often what they say is not what 
I attemr^ted to communicate, but always their viewpoint is interesting. 

Our monograph could serve as this eighth grade's learning journal 
about writing, for it is a irecord of what they are writing and thinking 
about writing. Evpry student was encour^ed to participate in this pro- 
cess, since each is a developing student writer. The results may be 
confusing at times because the contradictions were not discarded.^ The 
focus might be clearer if I had at least limited the participants to one 
class, but selecting one would have meant rejecting four others, and I 
could see no reason for such rejection. Some students choie to become 
more involved than others, but all 117 worked on the monograph, justi- 
fying U ^ me their right to be included. 

The progression of the chapters is from the process we followed in 
forming the monograph, to the student writing about writing, to some 
results of both their writing and the process. Only one result startled me. 
These students a. s involved in what Britton calls "expressive" writing. I 
expected easy transition from that to the communicative aspect rfequired 
by the writing of a monograph, yet that transition is the shakiest part of 
our work. Obviously, application of the writing process from one kind of 
writing to another is what we have to learn next. But for now, we share 
with you this student expression of Writing: A Window To Out Minds. 
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An Eighth Grade Monograph? 

"I feel exuberant! This is great! This wiU 'give us the perfect 
opportunity to show the country what kids can 9o. It's spectacular! 
Good luck to us and thank you, Gerald Camp,** 

Tony's reaction was typical of the excitement that flashed through 
Center SphooPs eighth grade in reactiop to |,he NationaJ Writing Project 
acceptance of our proposal tq write a ^monograph about the student view 
of writing. Karen expressed a bit more humility, "I feeli pretty honored 
about participating in writing a book. Also since this man knows so 
much about writing and says^ ho-s sUte it .will be^ fascinating, I feel even 
more honored." Janet was both self-confident and critical. *1 f§el very 
glad that they like our idea and accepted it. But I feel bad that th^y don't 
think our class can write over a forty page book. That in a way makes us 
sound not as good as we are." Agreeing With Janet, Craig went one more 
step; to him this book reflected a mission. "My reaction to the -letter is 
that people can learn to be good writers. You made us realize how gbod 
we can write." Dave supported his contention about what the students 
could uccomplish by first making some decisions about the National Writ- 
ing Pfoject letter. "I think that letter was very interesting and friendly. I 
am surprised about how excited he is in us writing^ book. ,Alt hough. he 
has his doubts about us writing a forty page book, we will prove hirti 
wrong," ^ 

While students were recording such confident reactions in their day- 
books,* I was writing, "Elation surges through me, tinged with fear that 
we won't accomplish as much ss we hope to." After all, we had been 
almost offhand in our writing of the proposal; what voice pould the 117 
stujJents in the five eighth grade Language Arts classes in our small New 
Hampshire school have? I was sharing the letter of acceptance class by 
class, wondering how many students would be willing to involve them- 
selves in the necessary ^ork and finding that in their unanimity they 
were readier than I was. ' 

The immediate written responses to hearing the letter were our 
beginning. As individuals each student" began to think about possible 



* a daily^ journal we use to jQt down ideas and processes 



formats, focuses; and chapter setups aifd to' record the possibilities in 
their daybooks. The underlying question for all of us (though.we said it 
variously) was how the students felt they had grown as writers. 

Set to the task of the book, students came in for ^ first discu^ion^N^ 

y , overflowing with ideas! What we discovered was mai the morw we 
talked, the less ^€ agreed, even by class, on an overall setupf^ We made . 
only two decisions that day. The- first was that questions about writing 
should be asked to the whole eighth grades the second was that growth 
could be shown by comparing what tlley considered to be poor themes 

^ : with good themes. We tried to brainstorm to find a title so we could 
have a theme to develop, but that attempt produced, only panic. We 
. couldn't even decide 'how to group ourselves; by classes, by ideas, by 
friendships, by process of writing— w^sttnply couldn't decide. ^ ^ 

That indecision was handicapping our attempt to determine overall ' 
goals and directions. As soon .as we switched our approach, the disunity 
faded. My daybook entry on the second day of.our work documented 
that change: 

^ Yesterday we were hyper about this whole project. We had 

been ejccited about the NWP, ^ceptahce of us for a monograph, but 
we all backed off in a sense from beginning. Title and chapters 
would be necessary, but none of us had specific suggestions, so we 
plunged into the ijiiddle. . Each student feels strongly about what 
should be in the book, so as individuals each is selecting an area of 
writing that has been personally meaningful or helpful. ' Meanwhife 
Tm going bananas. ^To have this book evolve from students means 
I have to back off, to allow^them space to make decisions, to follow 
the process I say I believe in. It was easy to do that for themes and 
for individual wrulng d?ys because expectations and limitations 
such as time were clear to them and imposed by me. But I don't 
know how long this wilUtake or what will tie together what each is 
doing, and I don't want to impose a scheme and jam them all into 
it. In themes they stand as individuals; what holds us together 
there is our involvement and concern for each other and for what 
we choose to say. I can't tell how to expand that to iiold together a 
monograph. I trust them to do that, but I worry. 

To give an added sense of outside audience yet a trusted one 
to at least one class. Superintendent LaBranche came ^ in for 
, yesterday'. Jiscussion. He left with an echo of my "I don't know." 

He too likes to have gbals established and work toward their accom- 
plishment. I again wonder if I should establish the goals for the 
book; even the Accelerate^d class when listing i^oals seemed to 
wander so widely that no unification is visible. But P believe in 
making it a book for and by the students. 

Last night I had planned to come up with a schema, a backup, 
but then chose deliberately not to. 

5 
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Today I feel relaxed, confident. We discussed the 4)aths to 
take, the accomplishments we need to establish quickly versus what , 
will evolve, and we've plunged in. To wHte, I always tell them as I 
was told, begin to write. They took the next step; to write a book 
they have begun to write a book. 

By this second day specific reactions began to stail?t>^ut. Bobby H., 
uncertain as a writer, especially in the area of taking risks, said that his 
first choice as his topic for the book was building a yipity; >yhat he has 
trouble with; he took a risk. Room 1 set itself into .groupings, working 
together to try to see their way better; they, vocalized their need not to ' 
merge their focus with other classes because they trusted each other, and 
.wanted to present their view as a closely knit class undiluted by outsid- 
^ ' ers. Room 2 plunged into its usual straightforward problem-solving 
approach. Accelerated exhibited a desire to merge, a need not to stand 
as individuals: insecurity. Lisa M. at first wrote preachily, then switched 
because she knew she wouldnM respond .,to that approach; she felt 
insecure about writing as'an "r\.till she thought about how naturally and 
effectively she uses "I" in her themes. The self-chosen illustrators iti 
^ Room 5 began visualizing even before being given the words to illustrate. 
Being used to seeing these students 'feel comfortable about their theme 
writing, I began to realize from this student insecurity what a different • 
kind of writing. experience we were accepting by deciding to do this book. 

The third day we r-eceived a follow-up NWP letter with some sug- 
' jested guidelines. Then students decided they needed to work together 
more so they'd help encourage the writing strengths they knew in each 
other. According V *^y daybook, . ^ 

^ everyone is more at ease with what we're doing. They're working 
with a will now— no ntore "I don't know what to say." They 
. responded to the NWP suggestion that papers of "a few" students 
be followed, laughing because they plan that all who want to will be 
^ in. Groupings are more noticeable with lots. of interaction, asking 

of others, even moving around the room for quick, informal sur- 
veys. We have some material now to gather and will, next 
Wednesday, decide on hqw to order what we have and whether to 
gather ^more. Decisions were the hardest part, not the writing. 
That's -^consistent with what , bothered them about themes in the 
beginning... a difference, though, is th&t decision evasion in the 
beginning of the year was from fear, lack of confidence, no belief 
• that the self could achieve; now it^s from eagerness to succeed, 
uncertainty about whiclfchoice to make, though most have a sure 
direction for focusing what is important to them. 

Bobby H. was in for^ recess because he couldn't decide; 
^ sequence and. building an idea are problems he believes need atten- 
ti6h, but focus and unity also attract him. We discussed definitions 

try 
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of each, saw ways to deal with them; then he said ,|ie wouldn't have 
time tonight.., it would be hard. 

So many summed iup what they wanted to write but couldn't 
get a reason for expanding. We created a mythical eighth grader 
who comes in. this week, twenty themes behind, and decided that 
catching that person up on what is important to the now-involved 
writers might be a way to go. ' * 

Lisa M. now has an image— symptoms and an illness— and is ' 
trying to find the form her idea needs. Scott H. moved away from 
some of his usual classmates to concentrate. 

Day four was devoted to preparing the questionnaire and to again 
suggesting title possibilities. Watching them brainstorm lo write 
questions about aspects of writing that are important to them, either ones 
answered or ones that still oeed answers, checking each other in pairs for 
clarity about what the questions were looking for, selecting the most 
ijjiportant questions, and then sequencing them, I recorded 

sometimes rl feel I'm in over my" head— not that the students lack 
enthusiasm or involvement. Everyone is getting and staying on 
task, but the sheer volume yet variation of what they're producing 
is overwhelming. How will we fit it together? \ 

And yet... deep inside the juices are flowing. ^This is why I'm 
in teaching. The students are tasking themselves now. They tod 

begin with "It's hard..." but follow with "I wonder if will 

work" or "If/ 1 , will people see ?" They began with 

excitement that they were actually writing a book, with almost a 
distraction from the evolutionary process we need. But now, 
they're puzzling over the issues they've chosen in order to find 
answers meaningful to them; the book right now is simply a by- 
product. They are learning more about writing than they could be 
taught ...and they all seem to love it. Every eighth grader in my 
five Language Arts classes is involved. Like theme days, these past 
two days demand no reminders to get on task, no disciplining. And' 
they're sharing the work, supportive of each other. They all own 
this work and have become unified! Scott R.. said in passing, 
"We're all' together about this," and they are. In a way if the ^ook 
doesn't come off, it wouldn^t matter. But of course to support their 
effort we must make it work, and work so we can share' it with 
pride.' 

Day five was theme day, our twenty-first Friday of orally reading 
and commenting on everyone's themes. The topic was "Theme Days, for 
example, outstanding moments during theme class," but, as usual, now 
that they've been freed to accept or reject my topics, mojst rejected that 
and followed their own directions, even though that topic was aimed 
toward the book. Vinny did write about reading the first week or two 
and reading the twenty-first, highlighting the difference between the first 
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week's "Do I have to read?" and the Tan I read first?" "Go this way" that 
were repeated class after class on this thenne day. Jody and several oth- 
ers emphasized the togetherness of themes, and Room 2 wrote about all 
kinds of moments that "shine." An underlying goal of eighth grade theme 
writing is helping students find a voice and use it to show they have 
something important to say; they easily embodied that goal in their own 
ways on that day. 

. As vye worked through the second week on the book, we seemed to 
settle into more obvious patterns. First, goals were clarified. Everyone 
agreed that the book should attempt 

— to make people realize the importance of writing; 

— tobshow how writing can be easier and ei\joyable, not a chore; 
to motivate people to write; 

— to help people write better; 

— to give ways to understand writing; ' 

— to keep people interested. 

Then we resolved the question about the title. My Suggestion to 
call the book Seeing With The Student Eye to emphasize the need to seek 
out and understand the perspective of students about writing was voted 
down. The students considered a deeper need; they want the reader to 
see with his own eyes, for aj eighth graders they value the "I" point of 
view. But at the same time they want the reader to see into their inner 
selves through their wri'tinjt^^ they feel that the impact of writing is in 
their minds. After the vpte was taken, we began to work through their 
title frame of Writing: A Window To Our Minds. 

Chapters began to take shape, class by class. Though we did try 
electing two student representatives per class to act as a unifying board 
and to set up one series of chapters for all students to work on, that 
effort failed because of the compromises such a blend would cause. The 
classes demanded the right to maintain the identity of what each had pro- 
cessed already and to work in their usual way together. The question- 
naire was completed, then cut into pieces to be tallied, prompting the 
reaction, "Cutting to write a book!?" 

Student daybook comments reflected the depths attempted. Linda , 
L. said, "It is neat to be writing a book in eighth grade. I like it because 
we get to work with other people and use our talent writing. I realize by 
doing the book I still have a lot to learn about writing." Joe?iK. admitted, 
"I like the idea of writing a book, but I didn't know how hard it was." 
Nancy H. asserted, "I really love writing the book because it can let peo- 
ple know that we just don't take our writing like something we have to 
do." Sharon K. explained, "In class today Danny came up to me with the 
topic that heMs doing. He asked questions concerning my way of writing. 
I thought and a tew friends joked about Danny being a reporter because 
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all he ask(fd was "Why." How he is going about his topic is good because 
he asked everyone for different points of view. Pam Binette has asked 
for writings of our earlier years which is good because the writing will 
show how we progress. So I think the book is starting to make a little 
progress with each p^^rson working hard and doing research on their topic 
instead of taking it off their heads " Chrissy was eiyoying the writing 
because "it gives us time to really work together and gather ideas and 
share experiences. It gave me an idea of how hard it Is to write a book." 
And Maureen insisted, "It takes a lot of determination and organization 
to complete a tough task." 

Not until the end of the first draft did we experience stress again. 
The putting together was^'crucial yet again their area of troujjle. Recopy- 
ing, reordering, emphasizing, cutting, we finally put together all the 
pieces we'd developed, not once but several times. Even this version 
reflects simply where students were at the moment in their writing pro- 
ce^is; it, like them, will change. - ^ 
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Writing 



Students at Center School always used to say they learned most in 
Phys. Ed. Under Bill Newcomb's influence they built awareness not only 
of each skill but also of their own developing mastery, which in turn fos- 
tered eagerness to attempt the next skill. Physical education was impor- 
tant to th':m because they could see both the processes they were learn- 
ing and their own progress in those processes. 

Writing became important Jo students only when they could see 
that it, too, was composed of skills.^and learning th^t they could master. 
They now value v/riting because they are aware that it gives voice to 
meanings important to them, that it can be maneuvered to form varia- 
tions pleasing to them, and that— most of all--writing is a sharing, an 
exchange, that helps each writer grow both individually and as pirt of the 
group he or she shares writing with. Student acceptance of learning 
physical education by doing has clarified for me what once seemed an 
educational paradox: only by at first floundering, then becoming 
immersed in the process of writing do students change their attitude 
from one of rejection to one of total involvement, Since that first 
clarification about teaching writing, students have, for me, become the 
ultimate source of decision-making ana problem-solving about the 
development of student writers. Therefore writing is one topic we write 
about frequently. 

While writing, students, as developing experts, struggle with their 
position on how a paper is written, on problems discovered through the 
writing, and on the subject written about. Writing about the subject of 
writing intensifies their understanding of what they are learning and their 
awareness of both their process of writing and of themselves as student 
writers. 

One of our first student papers was a tentative definition of writing; 

students were simply asked to complete the definition ^'Writing is " 

Their answers included 

— expressing what you feel on paper with words 

— letting your feelings flow through your pencil 

— letting your mind go and then writing it down on paper 
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— putting your imagination on paper 

— a way to express feelings and communicate 

— taking thoughts from your mind and putting them on paper 
for everyone to read or hear 

— a permanent way of expressing yourself 

— talcing time and getting facts, then thinking how you can 
make those facts sound good 

— taking your thoughts, feelings, and :deas on a certain subject 
and putting them do^n on paper in an organized, patterned 



— a knack where people can create different concepts 

— the basis of all intelligence 

Such student definitions reveal basic agreements among the students and 
include many of the aspects of writing usually emphasized by experts. In 
addition to views about 'content and audience, students immediately sug- 
gested the process involved in writing. The students first saw writing as 
expressing or translating awareuesses into words, next /^haring, communi- 
cating, telling to some other. They perceived the subtle distinction 
between telling and showing, for they explained writing as a re-creation 
of their awareness. They even joked about their show-and-tell years as a 
'basis for eighth grade writing. 

Because they so readily accepted the need to show as well as tell, 
the students then invented images for writing in order to fill out their 
definitions. They suggested that writing is likf, 

— music. It shows feelings. 

— wind.^ Thoughts will come and then disappear. 

— a river, always moving with many different things doing 
different ways. 

— an ocean wave with more than just surface area. 

— a tree, growing on one fact or feeling th6n branching out. ^ 

— travelling through space. You can always go deeper and 
explore.new frontiers. 

— a dream. You can get in\- detail and be very descriptive or 
step in the middle. 

— a cloud, sometimes drifting over you and sometimes stopping 
to give you a shower of thoughts or ideas. 

— money because it*s always being passed on. 

— drugs because you never know what the effects will be. 

— a window to your mind. 
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Some images were subjective and worked from the self; without knowing 
the term they projected expressive writing as the source of all other, writ- 
ing. Other images indicated concerrf with the writing process. None 
focused on 'writing as simply a product. In these images students con- 
sidered content based strongly on feelings, form as changing rather than 
fixed, writeis as choice makers whose results vary because of their 
choices, and audience as receivers with their own powers of choice. 
Through such considerations students indicate what are for them mean- 
ingful aspects of writing. 

Students also made writing meaningful for themselves by control- 
ling and accepting responsibility for the directions their writing took. 
When asked, each individual willingly listed goals personally worth ^' 
achieving; each clajs worked together to clarify, select, eliminate, and 
organize so that individual goals could be translated into boundaries,, and 
standards of value to the class as a group. In fact through their give and 
take they seemed to have less trouble differenti«ung between individual 
rights and group responsibilities than I did. Eventually, through con- 
sensus, the following guidelines for the grade emerged: 

- Every student has the ability to write in his/her own way. 

- Students should listen- to others but develop their own styles 
from what olhers say. \^ 

- Students should read to others so they see writing as a way to ^ 
communicate something. \ 

- Students recognize feelings are important and even if they,^re 
underneath they should be brought out. 

- Students should apply what they learn to each new paper. 

- Students should have time to write. ^ 

- Students should be able to write about whatever they fe^l 1*^6 \ 
urge or need to. 

- Students should learn to expand their, viewpoints. 

- Students should be encouraged to have many ways to develop 
ideas and not be assigned one way. 

- Teachers shouldn't preach; they should sit down and try to 
understand what a student wants to write. 

- Teachers shouldn't put down students for ideas, methods, etc. 
ju because a teacher doesn't like it. 

- Teachers should work at developing confidence in writing. 

- Teachers should expect students to apply skills to some form 
of writing and nol to a worksheet. 
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- Students should be graded on grammar and punctuation only 
when they have had practice with developing content, so alt 
parts will come together easier. 

— Constructive criticism should be given and taken with no hard 
feelings. . 

Developed by students actively looking for insights into what made some 
of their writing work and some fall flat, these statements reflect the per- 
ceptions of involved writers. The statements, like comments by experts, 
would be ineffective if dumped on the next class, but when they evolve 
V from a class in whatever ways it sees and shapes understandings, such 
statements about writing have strong impact on the directions taken by 
their writing. 

Even student evaluation of the quality of their own writing can 
evolve from standards of their own making. Having learned holistic 
\ scoring. Center S,chool eighth graders develop descriptors according to 
what is important for the quarter they are in.* Their expectations, quarter 
by quarter, turn out io be stringent, as shown by this listing from the 
quarter we worked on form. 

DESCRIPTORS FOR A 4THEMti 
Group 1 - strong and meaningful beginnings and endings 

- lot of details in order 

- stays on the subject 

- creative 

- thoughtful 

- catches and holds your interest 

- should build up to strong ending 

- correct grammar 

. not having distractions that interrupt the flow of the paper 

- strong writing itself 

Group 2 - deep details 

- descriptive details 

- orderly sequence 

- creative 

* 

• Again using the process of recording individual priorities in daybooks, clarifying, select- 
ing, and eliminating in small groups and then as classes, they discovered their common 
priorities. 




Group 2 



- holds reader^s interest 

- makes the reader understand the meaning 

- correct grammar 



Group 3 - sirong beginning and the rest follows it 

- keeps the details organized, in order 

0 

- a topic that catches the interest of the audience and writer 

* makes the writing so the reader can see apd understand 
what is happening 

- a sentence that ties the whole writing together at the end 

* correct usage of words 

- no mechanical errors 

- readable 

Group 5 - beginnings catch the reader^s attention, make them want to 
read more 

- ending tie together, sum up 

- have a lot of thought put in 

* descriptive details 

- has well-planned steps, sequence 

- expresses the idea fully and completely 

- refined idea 

- no mistakes 

Accelerated - original 

- a distinct, flowing pattern 

- strong beginning, strong ending 

- properly used grammar and mechanics 

- sequenced properly 

- should be readable, no crossing out 

- minimal spelling errors 

- strong in its ideia 

- make people interested, hold reader's attention 

- bring out ideas and thoughts 



Test and measurement experts might quibble about how measur- 
able or objective some student descriptors are. However, students agreed 
that these descriptors state what they value in writing; students are wil- 
ling and eager to be evaluated on their attempts to work in o their papers 
what the descriptors hold them accountable for. As writers, the students 
learn to care about developing their own standards and changing them as 
their. awarenesses about writing expand. 

Those expanding awarenesses across the grade are best illustrated 
by the student-selected questions and answers about writing on the fol- 
lowing questionnaire prepared especially for this book. 

From the first day we. began working on this book we agreed that 
the students would decide on questions they have answered or need to 
answer in order to grow as writers and that the questions should be 
answered by each member of the eighth grade; that way they could dis- 
cover if there were trends in their views about writing. Individually, as 
small groups, and then as classes they worked to prepare, refine, and 
sequence questions about writing that they felt would be worth answer- 
ing. The questions most widely accepted and most frequently asked were 
placed on the questionnaire and answered by the eighth graders as indivi- 
duals. The results of the questionnaire follow. 

/. List five words that best describe what writing is to you. 

The word JUn was the most frequently selected word; nearly half of 
the student respondents included that word. Fun was followed closely 
and often on the same lists by the words hard and difficult, suggesting 
that students did not select fldn as merely an easy choice. - 

Several words appeared on approximately twenty-five per cent of 
the questionnaires; these words were exciting, feelings, expressing, and 
interesting. Words appearing in significant numbers were boring, good, 
fiinny, meaningful thinking, emotional, creative, dinA imaginative, A few stu- 
dents selected the following words: easy, creative, bad, important, imagina- 
hve, helpfidi, descriptive, experience, important, life, complicated, me, produc- 
tive, and time-taking. 

The five words on the questionnaires produced no overall trends 
but did suggest trends of individual students. 
2, What problems are you having as a writer? 

A minority of the students describe their problems as "getting the 
sequence right," "tying my theme together," "trying to develop my topic 
in steps," "to have everything follow through,' "fitting the ideas together 
and getting a clear sequence," or "to put everything in order and tie all 
the thoughts together that belong together." 

A significant number cited thinking of or coming up with topics or 
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ideas to write about as a serious problem. 

Several students find their troubles in punctuation, spelling, and •he 
mechanics of grammar. 

Several other students were concerned with audience, with answers 
to "making people understand," "describing my topics well enough to 
make people feel they are there," "expressing my feelings in a way for 
everyone to understand," or "writing something that will please myself 
and you." 

"Expressing feelings," "explaining feelings," and "putting ideas into 
words" were also significant problems for several students. 

Individual responses included a range from overall writing problems 
labeled as "writing themes" and "putting things down on paper" to people 
problems such as "nothing really except laziness" and "I sometimes have 
trouble thinking." 

Two fortunate students said they have no problems with writing. 

3. What solution^ have ^mked to solve some of your writing problems? 

On this fluestion fnswers were quite consistent. In a word the 
m^ority suggested the best solution to writing problems is "practice." 

0 

A significant number of students found their problems easing when 
they selected topics differently, when they used such approaches as: 
"expressing my feelings," "writing ideas down as they come into my 
head," "to think ot uomething that has happened or that I know good," 
"writing to match my moods," "think of experiences I had,' then build 
from that," and "putting myi'eelings^into^writing."- ^ 

Several students found that simply spending more time on their 
writing eased their problems. Several others "talk to other people and 
the teacher" to expand ideas and to see if they are saying what they 
mean/ In addition "listening to other people's themes and reading com- 
ments" has given students openings toward solving prpblem^. 

A few students found the specific techniques of brainstorming and 
"tear and build"* to be eff'ective fqr them. 

Individual solutions ranged from "try and stop making the same 
mistakes that I started with" to "take long walks." 

4. What were your biggest fears about writing? What are your biggest fears 
now? 
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Most students stated "reading in front of the class" as the biggest 
fejr they had. , 

Present fears fall into several categories: "not getting the meaning 
. across," "grades," "not being able to i'Aink of a topic," "having people 
think my writing is boring or stupid," and "worrying about people not lik- 
ing my themes." "Reading in front of the class" still ranks as a fear for -a 
few students, though several also said they'd Tear "not being able to share 
themes any more." 

Many students insist th6y don't have any fears now. 

5. What patterns do you recognize in your own process of writing? 

No majprity answer appeared, though a significant number focused 
^' on their approach to structuring ideas, specifically on ability to build 
themes better, to connect and to u'nify or even to recognize when they 
are not connecting and unifying. 

Many focused on patterns reflecting improvement in their writing 
or the opposite, getting worse or getting into a sli^p. Many see patterns 
In what they write about: feelings, emotions, people, death and sad 
stories, violence, problems, funny happenings, and science fiction con- 
, tinuations. 

Individual answers include: "tend to put two-beginnings," "leave out 
* too many details," "seem to drag on," "every other week I'm in the mood 
for themes," and "my story or theme starts olf the same way— I was walk- 
ing down the street." ^ 

Only a few students responded that they didn't know their patterns. 

6. What freedom is necessary for you as a student writer? 

AH of the students answered that they like the freedom to write on 
whatever they want to write on. Some qualified their answers by saying 
they like optional assignments in case they get stuck. Others added that 
they like freedom to write when they choose to or that they like freedom 
to decline to read orally now if they feel the need not to share a theme. 

7. What restrictions do you feel should be placed on student writing ? 

An overwhelming mtunrity of students answered "none," with 
explanations like, "I think we should have the privilege of writing the 
way we feel." 

Of those who believe in restrictions, the majority said that profanity 
should be considered; several sought total restriction, but most felt res- 
triction should be placed on "profanity'that doesn't fit." 

A few students felt writing should be restricted to correct grammar 
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and punctuation. 

Individuals suggested writing **should keep the reader's attention/* 
must have "an interesting subject," writers should "be given a set date 
when writing is due," and "no Kalubians" (see p. 45). 

n 

5. Should you be given a topic to mite about? Why or why not? 

All but ten students said no. The ten who said yes said that the 
topic should be offered but as a choice, not as a demand. 

9. How does sharing thenies orally affect you ? How, does sharing qffect your 
writing? 

Most of the comments weift positive. The positive e 's on the 
writers included "makes me trust more people in my class," "I like the 
students to know how f feel and how*I write," "gives me different ideas 
and similarities," "makes me look forward to class on Friday," "shows 
how other people write," "enjoy hearing how others feel about different 
topics," "I caa see a good theme against a bacl one," "fun," "helps me to 
be confident," "enables me to spread my imagination," "gives a good feel- 
ing," "I know Tm not alone," "helps me to figure out my problems," and 
"makes me ei\^oy Fridays and gives me something to look forward to." 

Positive effects on the writing included "ypu know you have to do 
good because people will be listening," "if I make mistakes, I can correct 
and fix the next theme better," "makes it easier to write," "get ideas," 
"lets me realize different types of writing," "gives me confidence in whkt I 
write," "classmates tell me what needs to be strengthened," "gives me 
ideas on what to do for Friday," "tells me what others like to hear about," 
"makes me write better because I would be ashamed to share a poor 
theme," "an effective way of finding what I need to work on," "lets me 
open up and kids like one now for ^what's inside not just out," "limits 
what I am willing to write," and "I can get other people's feeling oo my ^ 
writing." 

A few felt sharing themes was not helpful to them because they 
became nervous when reading out loud. Some did not feel their writing 
was ^ffected positively but gave no explanation.' 

70. What should be kept the same about theme days? What should be 
improved? ^ 

Agreement was overwhelming that ingredients to be kept the same 
are "everything," "the whole *event' should be kept the same," "grades," 
"the circle," "the attitude," "atmosphere because laughing helps to ease 
tension," "the same sharing and commenting, and the comments," and 
"creativity." 
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Suggestions for improvement varied. A significant number agreed 
that the following should be improved: "nothing," "more time," "on 
theme days Language class should be made longer," "more theme days," 
"do themes on Thursday and Friday," and "more time spent on com- 
ments." Time obviously is a key issue for theme days in the minds of the 
participants. Themes themselves should be improved accprding to a 
significant number, even to the point that "everybody should liave a 4 
th'eme." Commenting should be improved; "more people should respond 
to each theme," more "constructive criticism" was^ seen as necessary, arid 
many agreed with the teacher propo'sal that we ban, "that's good" and **! 
like it a lot." 

Some suggested that grammar must be improved. Others felt that 
we shouldn't "make people read if they don't want to." 

One individual, suggested that lO improve theme days "we -should 
sing all the themt;s,\ and this individual has acted on his own suggestion 
at times. ^ 

//. Do grades influence your writing? W ty or why not? 

The majority said yes for reaso • such as "it helps your writing 
improvement," "they give me more a goal; a better grade usually. / 
means a better.piece of writing," "it encourages me to write good," "I like 
to know wharthe teacher thinks about my writing," "they make me try 
harder," "trying to get a good grade is a challenge," and "they give me 
confidenbe." One individual said the influence was from "comments 
mostly." 

About twenty per cent said no, that "it has nothing to do with it," 
"grades do not explain the jn^itirig," "I like the way I >yrite no matter what 
the grade," "I improve my writing on my own," "I influence niy writing," 
"I write for myself," and "grades shouldn't Influence your writing; just 
because you are stupid doesn't mean you can't write." . 

12i- How do you expect your teacher to help you grow as a writer? 

The majority expect the teacher "to make comments orally and on 
the paper, where my weaknesses and strengths are," to "discuss themes 
with the class," to "help me know how to find my own mistakes," and to 
"give her true comments." 

A significant number say the teacher should help "by telling us how 
to improve." 

A few seek suggestions about ways to write: "give as rtiany ideas as 
possible," "help me write in better form and let me write how I feel," 
"teach how to put right words in right place, leads,- endings, more tech- 
niques," "advise you." A fp.w others focus on practice by saying the 



"teacher should "not tell me anytbing except practice, practice," and "have 
us write as usual." Some focus on the individual help a teacher should ' 
give: "help me when I have a good idea and tell how to develop it further 
and better," **ask me questions, why I used this arid that," "help when I 

^staft* slipping," "understand what my writing is about," ^"Jiist to listen;V^ 
"influence'^me," "help me understand other writings better," and show a 
"positive outlook on each individual writer." As a person the students 
expeqt the teacher to "read her themes" and show "patience."^ 

Three people did not expect help. One said, "I don't, but if she 
does I don't mind." Another has "no idea," and one says the best he}^ is ^ 
to "leave me alone." 

13. What contrUfHtes to your y^riting. growth? What prevents your writing 
growth? 

Both contributions and preventfons seem to fall in three overall 
categories: what happens personally, \ w others act, and the writjjng pro- 
cess itself. ' 

What happens personally to contribute to writing growth includes 
"trying to .make every theme better than the last," "I realize inside what 
to do," "hearing themes," "the more my mind opens to other things, the 
easier writing is," "experience," "emotions," "doing it," "mood," and "self 
recognition." Others contribute by "suggestions to write better," "their 
comments." "correcting writmg," "talking about it," "admiring," and "shar- 
ing." EJer iits of the writing process that c6ritribute are "ideas," "getJing 
a good grade," "writing every week," "writing intensely," "learning new ' / 
and different skills," and a few e^n said ^learning parts of speech." 

What happens personally to preve^it siting growth includes "prob- \/ 
lems that stand in my way," "lazine;ss," "not trying," "feelings about / 
school," and "when it feels like an assignment." Others prevent growth by / 
"rejections," "deadlines," "events at home," and "surroundings." The only / 
element of the writing process mentioned as a prevention, and men- ■ 
tinned frequently, was spelling. One individual said, "I've not found any-/ 
thing that prevents." / 

14, What is improving in your writing? What is not improving? 

Listed by a significant number were elements of the following: 
details, creativity, ideas, form, excitement, my imagination, topic 
development, idea patterns, ways I describe feelings, and writing o^ a , 
whole. A few mentioned meaning, ability to, pick topics^ and putting 
ideas together. / 

f What was not improving included spelling; ways of putting c^own 
thoughts, punctuation, grammar, repetition of words, word choice, and 

/ 

/ 
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security about writing. Ideas and form also appeared as negatives, 
^ though they were positives for others. 

I 

15. jBy what do you judge wpiting? As you write more, do your standards/or 
judging change? Explain^ 

* ' For the first time several students left a blank, not answering the 
questions. 

^> The m^ority judge writing by how the writer "follows an idea 
through." 

Several judge "by the person and his or her writing potential," by 
"how interesting"^the paper is, and by how it "compares to others." "Flow" 
,^ was also a frequent answer. 
» A few suggest ways to judge include: "personal standards," "involve- 

ment of the writer, even if I don't like it," "feeling," "detail," "content 
and how well it's expressed," "how deep," "if I can really understand what 
the people are writing about," and "if they are boring or not." 

The few whe said no, their standards have not changed, judge by 
what they like, and they say that doesn't change. 

The majority said their standards have changed for reasons such as 
"I learn what more to. look for," "practice," "as I grow," "I expect more of 
-myself and others," "my understanding of connections is better," "I see 
the problems better," "we know what a 4 is now," "the more you write, 
. . the harder the grading should be," "now I see form too," and "I find more 
things that are important in writing that I didn't realize before." 

16. What do you feel is the most important lesson you" learned in writing? 
How did you learn it? _ 

Again, this question was not answered by all students. 

Two ideas were dealt with by a "significant number. One was 

expressed as "staying with the topic through the story" or "it has to tie in" 

or "themes follow through." Many learned to unify their themes through 
the "tear and build" process. The other was tq write with feeling. 

Several focused on their n^ost important lesson as "how to put 
' " down my ideas" which was learned by "listening to others" and "good 
form" which was learned from the teacher. 

Individual answers to this question varied. Examples and reasons 

are 

- That I write for me alone. 

- Writing itself is the most important lesson, and I learned it by writ- 
ing more. 
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— It takes practice to learn how to be a good writer. The more you 
write the better you are. / 

— Sequence through practice. 

— Writing creatively, ^ 

— How to express myself, by listening to other themes and talking 
^buut them. 

— Putting time into writing, 

— To stay on one tonic instead of dribbling on, by theme corrections. 

— Being proud, by m/ If. 

— That I will use writing when I g?pw up^ by the work I do. 

— Thinking, by wandering in my mind. 

— My mood depends on my^writing. 

— That writing is easy, by writing a lot. 

— How to get ideas and facts together, by the teacher and other stu% 
dents, 

— Writing can be fun, by hearing themes. ^ 

— Take criticism and grow from it, by, experience, 

— You can't always have a good theme, by having some bad ones. 

— Show not tell. 

— To be independent. 

— Need to put time and effort into writing, by bad grades. 

— Not to put down my themes and let the reader be the judge, by 
comments in class. 

— Writing is^a good way to express myself, by writing what I really 
feel. 

i7. Share what you feel is the most important advice you could give about 
writing. \^ , 

Five ideas were shared by a significant number of students. They 
are Think before you write," "Write what you v;ant )o write about, not 
what someone else feels you should write,** "Write what you feel," 
"Always check over your paper," and "Practice." 

Several students said either "Don't hold back," or "Keep on writ- 
ing," Individuals shared a wide range of advice, as their comments reveal: 

— Write something you feel is good, and most likely other people will 
think it is good, 

»■ 
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— To improve writing you have to practice, get comments, and ask 
questions. 

— Write for other people, 

— You can't understand writing until you do it, 
. — Write what is natural; write how you feel. 

— Keep trying; don't give up, . 

— Follow and put ideas down that fit to an understanding. 

— The harder you work at it, the more you will ei\)oy, 

— Watch for spelling errors. 

— When writing a theme, read it over to make sure you understand it 
(so ciers will.) 

Write about what yoq know about. 

— Keep going into subjects deeper than before. 

— pheck punctuation, form, and interest. 

— Pick a good topic. 

— Keep improving, 

— Follow your ideas through the hilt; add details, but don't crowd. 

— Try, think, and write! 

— Write a lot. 

— Be proud and like what yoli write, 

— Try and learn from your mistakes. 

— Writing can be boring. 

— Have a good idea and write all you know about that topic, even if it 
takes weeks. . 

— Write according to your moods. 

— Write what you feel, and don't hold back. 

— Keep an orderly sequence. 

— Put time and effort into your writing. 

— Ask questions, 

— Have Mrs, M. as a Language Arts teacher, 

— Sharing should be stressed. 

Conclusions about the questionnaire responses could be endless but 
would be misleading. Different students would prepare different ques- 
tions with their own variations of answers. What is significant is the pro- 
cess. Students learn to write in part by communicating about writing. 
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They are willing to share the inside story about the writing process as 
thty see it. Defining, questioning, probing, they involve themselves in 
the writing process. Because they learn to care about writing, they accept 
responsibility for getting the best from both themselves and their writing. 
Their commitment to their work strengthens whai they write; what they 
write strengthens their commitment. Arid^s^ it goes. They become wil- 
ling to share the inside story about the writing process as they see it. 

This monograph is one of their sharings and faced them with 
another real reason for commitment as writers, another step in their 
understanding of writing. The monograph is also our best proof so far 
that students provide a unique angle of vision about students writing. 
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PART TWO: 
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A WINDOW TO OUR MINDS 



Themes are the center of eighth grade writing, The superintendent 
of schools, the nurse, students froni other classes, the principal— any 
person who chooses to enter Room 1 on theme days' has a theme; for 
theme days create a circle of sharing. The first day of school eighth 
graders are firmly told that each Friday a theme will be due and will be 
read aloud to the class. For Theme #1 students enter fearfully. Given 
the choice to read thpir own themes or to exchange and read another's 
'theme, most students exchange. From the beginning non-writing is not 
1 choice open to students. The end of the previous year was always so 
^jod that such new beginnings are a shock even for me; fi>n^ness, not 
fun, must set the tone. The theme process during the first few weeks 
remains forced, and I am heartily disliked, described as witch and worse. 
Breakthroughs come, though, since themes are now part of the lore of 
Center School. One after another the students, find the attention given 
and received during the theme readings expects, even demands, that they 
write well. As writing improves, confidence builds; the theme circle 
takes root. 

Student writing in all its variations serves as text; r sues, questions, 
problems are handled as they are revealed in. the writing. Since these 
eighth graders are just finding their voices, giqimicks are few. They like 
activities such as "tear and build", adapted from Bill Cook of Dartmouth. 
First they are given a paper covered with a scattering of thirty-five words; . 
they tear the paper into its individual words and then play, puzzling the 
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words into individually different but meaningful shapes in an exercise 
much like loosening up for phys. ed. Later they provide the words. 
Later still they puzzle sentences into more effective themes through the 
same tear and build process. 

. Students also react strongly to the childhood keepsake process from 
Chris Robinson of the Exeter Writing Project. Through selecting, bring- 
ing in for show and tell, and finally writing about a chosen childhood 
keepsake, the students learn early in the year to probe for depth, to know 
from the inside that meaning is more than what others see in a bedrag- 
gled Snoopy or a fading baby quilt. But usually we simply learn from 
each other's papers, with respect for both writer and what is written the 
only inflexible rule imposed by me. 

Our overall process is fairly consistent. First quarter we work with 
content, using only what students say as the focus of our discussions 
about the themes we share. Second quarter Ave add form, merging dis- 
cussion of what is said with how to say it most effectively. Third quarter 
come the skill charts adapted from NCTE modeUn errors are coded and 
recorded each week to show students first what their errors are and then 
whether or not they are correcting effectively. Fourth quarter we abstract 
some, discussing and at times achieving the synthesis that directs writing 
toward art. 

Throughout this process we discuss the inside story about what stu- 
dents see themselves going through as student writers; we talk about 
their viewpoints, and each student gleans what will be helpful at the 
moment. Our sharing process evolves as questions or needs or crises 
arise in the classroom. 

Stillirig^hat process, formalizing it into unchanging words, has 
turned out to be much more difficult than we expected. We had no trou- 
, ble accumulating writing about writing. Students were clear about what 
has been important in their own changing views. They even move'd 
easily within their own classes into groupings of common direction. But 
structuring the window to their minds presented a disheartening barrier. 
We decided to reflect the theme process they are growing through. 
Included in this section are individual explanations, group expressions, 
and dialogues by whole classes through which writing is viewed as a win- 
dow to student minds. 
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Look Inside, and you might see 
Wag we are and what we'll be. 
Look inside, deeper this time; 
See the things held in our minds. 
Look inside, look way in far 
At who we were and what we are. 
Look inside, and you might find 
A golden window to our minds. 

— Maureen Moynihan 
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Theme #1 Panic 



Though they laugh about it now, students know from experience 
how beginning writers feel. The panic about Theme #1 remains vivid in 
the minds of the Accelerated class. In order to recreate that feeling for 
teachers and for students who need to see that in their first panic th'^y 
are not alone, the class decided to tape their remembrance of how they 
felt the' first Friday they moved into the theme circle. The taping, their 
first, did not come out as the intended .conversation; instead the class 
responded in turn to the question "How did you feel about having to ■■. 
share your first theme?" 

■ Blink - I tSiought it was awful. When I came in, I didn't want to 
read. I switched papers. 

Scott J. - I was nervous, and I was excited. I didn't want to read it. 
I was scared, and afterwards I was relieved. 

Jay< Good Job, Scott. \ 

Bobby - First I didn't know what's a theme? Why didn't you tell us 
what to write? And what's a pattern? Aitd this is dumb. 
And what are we supposed to do— a poem, prose, or what? 

Pam B. - What are other people in the class gonn| think about my 
theme? Is mine going to compare with them, or is mine 
going to be completely ridiculous? And how embarrassed I 
would be doing this. 

Dan - When we came in, I ,was sitting next to Tony, and he went 
first, and he picked the other way so 1 felt really relieved. 

Nancy - When I first came in, I didn't really understand so I 
switched papers with Janet. 

Pam W. - First of all I didn't know what a theme was. I never heard 
the word before in my life, and so I didn't know what I was 
writing. Plus I Just got here, and I didn't know anybody, 
and so I switched my theme with Lana. 

Craig - I remember that. 

Pam W. - Her theme was good, and everybody said, "That was good..." 

And then when everybody switched around I guess Sherri 
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Carie read mtne, and then after she read It everybody said, 
"That was dumb." I , was laughing because everybody thought 
It was hent Apd everybody thought that the one I read was 
really good. Then I figured out what a theme was. 

Cheryl - I was embarrassed hnd afraid of what people might say 
about my theme. I was worried that It wasn't adequate.^ 

Joe ' I was worried. I Just thought my theme stunk, and I didn't 
want to read It. 

Patty - I was scared and nervous and worried too. I hated 
Language after that. 

(General laughter) 

Craig - So didn't everybody else. 

Megan • I thought my theme was so stupid. I had someone else read 
it because I would have been too embarrassed to read it. 

Karen - I was scared when I. ..didn't know; even reading my own I 
was nervous. 

Amy - Me too because when I was reading I thought I wc <d get • 
stuck on words. . I thought my theme was okay for the first 
thertie. I had a real bad one to read though. I was worried 
about reading someone else's theme, but I couldn't say no. 

Laura • First of all I didn't know what a theme was. Then I got 
some help from the kids In high school now. Then when I 
was reading it, I thought mine stunk compared to everyone 
else. When \ was reading It, I was nervous and shaky. 

Bobby « I was near Tony. I was like the third person down. Then I 
heard you \aA. to tie It together. I had done that, and most 
people didn't so I felt okay about that. 

David - You Just think that ywcr theme is real dumb and every- 
thing. You wait, and tie circle... comfng around toward 
you, and you Ju^t.,.nerv'**us breakdown...! don't know. 

Jay - I Just felt nervous. And you, that week you Just said, "Oh 
yeah, you have a theme due," and I didn't know what to do. 
Just wrote something. It was so stupid. I felt the way I do 
now recordliig this. I stutter and everything^ and that's 
what I did. 

Pam W. - Too much hollow grass!* 

Craig - First when I reed my.. .before even I read my theme, I was 
really excited about reading it. But then when the line 

* Pam is referring to an earlier theme by Jay about attempting to smoke hollow grass as a 
child. 
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started coming around, I was real scared. When It got to 
me, I r«Jad, and It was real stinky. But I wanted to learn 
how to write better so I wouldn't read any rotten themes. 
Other kids didn't want to read theirs, so I riiad theirs for 
them. ' ' ' 

Ken - I was just hopeful It wouldn't get to me, that It would stop, 
, the person before me^ 

Patrick - I was so nervous I couldn't even read the paper. I made It 
ail up as I went along. 

Tony - At first I was all excited, and I thought my theme was 
pretty good, but then after I listened for awhile I got more - 
nervous as the line went around. I started truly listening to 
>Jhe themes, and I got real scared that everybody's was better 
man mine. I , felt mine was... I felt mine was stupid. 

Linda - I was worried about what to write and how to w. ite it. I got 
in class, and I was afraid to read because I thought everyone 
would say, "That's dumb." And then when we had to say 
comments, I Just said what everybody else said, "That's 
good. I liked it a lot." I was Just worried and everything. 
.Sharon - I was scared. I thought everyone else's was better. I didn't 
know how to write or say anything. 

Cheryl - In the beginning I tried, but I moved back in my chair so no 
one would see me because I didn't know if I had written a 
theme or what. I didn't know how to write so I was worried 
about what everyone would say about what I had written. 

Mrs. M. - Anybody' want to add, now that each of you has made a 
comment? 

Janet - I didn't understand what the meaning, the purpose of the 

theme was for... 
Keith- Make up a pattern. 
Janet - What we were supposed to do with it. 
Mrs. M. - You weren't given too many instructions! 
(Laughter) 

Linda - (to Mrs. M.) Did you ever feel scared when you'd read in 
front of a new eighth grade class? 

Mrs. M. - Yes. 

Linda - Even though we'd all write worse than you? 
(Laughter) 
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Mrs.^. - Tve taken a lot of writing classes In which I'm not the top 
at all because I'm not a terrlbly...rm much better at read- 
ing other people's writing and helping them do better than I 
am at writing my own, so I never feel very competent about 
my own writing. 

Pam W. - Weil when you Brst said "Write a theme" and I said "What 
^ the heck's a theme?" everyone was telling me Just write a 

story. Then you said "pattern" and I didn't know what to 
write, so everybody Just said "Write what you do," you know 
wliat ydu do In your day. So I wrote a time schedule, and 
exact minutes, and everything. It c&ukdn't have been true 
because I didn't leave time to go to the bathroom! 
(Laughter) - 

Dan - I didn't do It the night before s,o I ended up writing It In 
other classes, and It really stunk. So I Just did It on some- 
thing general. Nobody got too excited about It, so I got a 
real letdown.^ 

Mrs. M. - As you look back on It now, should you have been given 

more Instruction before you wrote the first one? 
Everyone at once - yeses/noes 

Mrs. M. - Whoa, let's get the yeses and the noes, first the yeses. 
Why? ^ 

Scott J. - I think a: little because It gives us little things to go by. 

David- Yeah, you go "Don't forget your theme Friday." 

Themel!!??? 

Craig - You said, "Just write a pattern." We were Just fresh right 
out of the seventh grade and thought, what the heck Is a 
, pattern? I didn't know what It was! 

(Laughter) - -- - - - - - - — 

Bobby- I think we knew what a pattern was, but we couldn't recog- 
nize how to write It. 

Pam W. - You should have maybe written your theme before and read 
it to us s(| we'd have nn Idea of what a theme was. You 
should have giVen us examples. . | 

Mrs. M. - Do you remember that I did steer you to the library and say 
there were collections of themes published by the students 
from previous eighth grade classes? Any more yes?... All 
right, how about the noes? 

Jay - No, because you told us. You explained to us that we'd 
write o|ir first themes. Then you'd tell us what we'd do 
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wrong. Then Wv-^ wouldn't do it again* We*d want to fix it, 

Pam B. • I think it's better that we thought of our own ideas. If we 
started depending on you to help us out all the time... there 
. are so many patterns if we couldn't think of one when we 
were writing... . 

Megan - If you had said a certain kind of pattern for an example, 
everyone would have done that, and everyone's would be the 
same. 

Craig -* This way we had to go cold turkey. 

Ken -* They're saying you should havf^^ told them tiow fo write a 
theme, but themes have no limitatiojti. You can write a 
. . story, a poem, a letter a diary form<--anything. ^ They're 
saying tell 'em! We had to try it! r 

Scott J. - Look at this! (holding up Ken's current very rough draft) * 

(Supportive laughter. Everyone talks at once.) 

Students looking back at their first theme day agree about the 
underlying fear and uncertainty but disagree about its causes. I especially 
value two aspects of their taped conversation: 1) the students are now 
using their deeper knowledge of writing to explain what was missing that 
first day, and 2) they recognize that it was necessary to overcome the 
fear and uncertainty before more positive feelings could emerge. 

Room 1 was equally convinced that the feelings of beginning writ- 
ers should be emphasized to readers of this monograph; Jon Dega 
includes a theme about the first theme day: 

Ti^n>U5 nftyTivi — Cji^ymMtV 0;n»W 

3^^ cxr<x4e.% I Mr m*Th v ^tJeJ V /ij^Qoi^ti 
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Again an emphasis is placed on the 6ond established among the students 
through fear and uncertainty/ Jori also shows how after he had read 
aloud that bond changed to one of involvement with his fellow class- 
mates. ' ■ 

Ken Simone and -Sean Hanlon use both the remembrances of their 
classmates and their own summary to. show how that Involvement has 
grown: - , u \ 

We had heard about themes since sixth grade, and we were all 
terrified #bout the time when we would be writing them. Over the 
summer of seventh grade we forgot all about them. Then we went back 
to school, and we relived that fear we had experienced tn the lower 
grades. Then came the first Friday after school started. This was t|, 
day most of us feared. We would read our first theme. Most of Ub 
hated reading our themes. . 

Looking back it seems funny how scared we were. Most, of us 
have changed and look forward to theme, day. As a class, we have 
grown a lot through themes. We have grown closer; now we don't get 
scared if we have a bad theme because we know people are criticizing 
the theme to hefp us write better. And we know that nobody will 
laugh unless it^s supposed to be funny. Most of us now feel secure 
when we read our themes. 
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WMn I write tny theme, I some- 
times catch glimpses of ideas in my mind. 
I go back to the window, but the idea is 
usually gone. If I think what I saw was a 
good idea, I stay at that abstract window. 
I wait patiently for the idea to reappear. 
If it doesn't come Ixick to the window, I 
go on* 

Ifihe idea decides to show itself, I 
sMdy it. I concentrate on it. Uoehfor 
all its different concepts. My view of it 
expands. I try to expand it. 

When the idea flashes off, I come 
back out of my mind. As I remember 
more, the theme builds. I go back to the 
window and wait for the idea. When it 
reappears, I write more. Finally the paper 
has developed as much as I want,. so I 
stop. 

As I becorpe more patient, I stay 
longer at the wi iow. I learn more about 
the idea /> ^niiriK 'bout. At times when 
Vm really in c h>' ing mood, I have 
excellent concentration; the idea comes to 
the window. My themes are better at 
these times, but t doesn't always happen. 

I am still waiting for the time when 
the window will open and the idea will 
come out Maybe this won't ever happen, 
but if it does Fit have my best theme. 

- Bobby Hamblet 
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Finding and developing ideas, working with content^ is a major 
difficulty for student writers. Alone, a writer faces an empty piece of 
paper. Lisa Musemeci explains what happens next: 

e ^ That empty piece of paper just stares at you. Your hand is ready 
to write, but your mind isn't. A topic hasn't arisen ye% and neither 
have the ideas that follow it. Sound familiar? Wonder what U do 
next? 

As I sit here wondering what to suggest to you, many p!roblem$ 
keep coming up. But let's see how my procedure follows, c 

In my opinion writer^s block is a simple sickness with a simple 
cure. Let's look at the symptoms. At first you may find yourself 
thinking too hard. Time's passing by, and you're getting disgusted. 
You try to rush through your story and notice it isn't as good as you'd 
like it to be. You try writing something else, but by this time you're 
totally disgusted and you've got a splitting headache. 

Cure? My first problem Is sorting out all my ideas, making what 
I'm trying to say clear to myself as well as to the reader. First of all, 
'jort out your ideas In order so they will have sequence to them. It may 
be difficult to do, but it is vital if you if^ant your reader to be interested. 

At this point ypu have a bunch of sentences put together that 
may mal^e sense to you but probably to no one else. You might want 
Jo read your story out loud to yourself and see if it really does sound 
right. If it doesn't m«^ke sense or the sentences don't link, make your 
fixes. 

Another thing you may want to ask yourself is if you've gof a. 
:) strong beginning to grasp the attention of the reader. This will cer* 
tainly make a large difference in a bad or good story. And of course 
the ending gives the reader his/her final impression of your hard work 
so you've got to make it strong yet effective. 

Finishing up, ask these questions to yourself. Does your story 
have a strong yet effective beginning and ending to give both first and 
final impressions? Will the story as 9 whole grasp the attention of a 
reader? Does one idea lead sensibly to another? Hopefully, all the 
questions can be positively answered. 
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Often such questions can't be answered positively. Scott McGee, 
facing his second weeit of inability to get started, chose this process to 
select ideas; / 

Whei/l had the topic 'link" to write about, I could not think of 
anything To write about. The previous week I had spent a long time 
trying <fo think of something to write about, and I knew if I did the 
same thing this week, I would not get luy work done. I thought and 
thought and finally thought of a way to get ideas. First I would think 
if there was anything that has happened to me that I would like to 
write about, anything I would like people to know, and anything 1 
enjoy. Then I'd write down ideas that came to my head. Then I'd 
pick out the idea that I'd want to write about. Before I wrote my 
theme, I did this, and it helped me to get a good idea, and it was some- 
thing I liked. 

The idea Scott liked was based on the past. Chris Pas uses both 
past and present as idea sources: . 

I get ideas by loojting around me and seeingjwhat things are 
interesting, like things in nature, a fire, and trees. \ sometimes write 
about things that have happened to me, like about some people I've 
met, places I've been, and some things that I've done. Once in a 
while, not often, I write about other people's experiences. 

I usually try to jazz up the ideas I get to cfitch the reader's eye, 
then to keep the reader interested. 

Usually my ideas are very good, when put into the right style. In 
the right words, and when I put my feelings into them. 

To round olf use of time Cheryl Yennaco reflects on the' present 
time in the following theme: 

t>oivxi 4V-,a 4»^oq»^M^ +y^<:^4 run ^hrooQK 




•^O y-\CV(L Ho irc( fo CGi cK Kid A I'onnuj 

TVNoi)!. rnOL/6a >aov-*-»a. iv^H thouph-fti to^H- 
"^V-NO. orkO-OX. V>o>wa ho loa »v>ora corisarrxaO 
oiooo"* ftra ^V^a. or\tt* cxti6o^ .VVn\:> papnr. 
Cvan iT uiri-Hit^ <*oW qoo<^ +hi's» 

Chris Ramsden blends his experience with his ii.iafeination, so his 
writing develops as both fact and fiction. 

Picking and developing a topic is fairly easy for me although I 
have my tough points. I write about experiences at the ocean. I iive 
at the ocean in the summer. I talte out of my memory things that 
have happened to me, like the time a small skiff Jumped a piece of surf 
and slammed into my bow. That is something that reaUy happened. I 
will change the scene and what I was doing so that it is interesting. 

^ CfjvS^ -/t*^ :xjL. /aJI c/- :tjL /n/z. e.',,y 

JitrrJ^ -/^ /^L^ ' ^ "^9^ 

.p^jc^^ji.-^ . ,Jli l^h. ^/-tM^ ,^Ur\^ ^ ■^""'^f^ 

i-^Uc^ -^ziLlJSj^ ...A.^rf^t^w^'''''- ^^-^ U>-4,otA UAlA^ 
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i>wtr O.*^ ^^aIu^ ^ ^52^ '^nt;^ -^vv d/te*^ 

^ JjisUiijl' 4*^^^ ^ -4nA^ >W/v{.'.-? 

When all of that is done, I will usually go over it with a diction- 
ary and put it in proper form. Then many times 1 have one of my 
friends go over it to make sure they can follow it. 
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Ideas develop also from ^differing uses of the 'same topic by more 
than one writer. Chrissy Anderson, Nancy Gosta, and Linda Lemanski 
selected *.hree themes which explain that development: 

People have different ideas, even though they are given the same 
topic to write about. Below are three themes written by three different 
/ individuals;, the topic >»'as "Decisions." 

t 

* * ■ 

#1) SMOKING 

At one time in a person* s life s/hell be tempted to smdke. This is 
my^story of my decision. 

In the summer of 79 / was helping out with the recreation group 
for kids. Towards the end everyone else started to smoke, and out of 
curiosity I tried it and I liked it. After a month I sat down and really 
thought of all the good points and bad points of smoking. The bad 
points won. I stopped just like that. I don't really know why I started 
in the first place. It could have been that I wanted to be part of the 
group or just because I was scared of being called a chicken. Now ! 
realize I was wrong, and I don't care what other people call me. It is 
my decision, that I will never touch another cigarette for as long as I 
live. 

#2 DIVORCE 

A decision is a choice you have to make. It may not be what you 
want but what you think is best for you. 

Mary had thought .he had everything, until the last couple weeks. 
Her mother and father fought every day. Mary knew something was 
going to happen, something she wouldn't like. On Monday it , finally 
happened. Mary could not believe it when she heard it: her mother and 
.father were getting a divorce. Mary's parents said they already talked 
to the lawyer, and he said that she would have to decide on which one 
of her parents she would like to stay witf She didn't know which one 
to choose because she loved them both. Mary remembered how happy 
the three of them were when they were together and how happy her 
parents used to be. After Mary decides^ it will never be the same. 

This Is the biggest decision Mary will ever have to make in her 

life. 

# J LOVE AND WANT 

This year I was approached by a large decision. neighbor got 
a new thirteen hands high gelding. The daughter couldn't handle it or 
control it. 1 had Misty at this time and was outgrowing her I liked the 
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gelding a lot because I was the only one paying attention to him, I 
asked my father if we could consider trading ponies because the neigh- 
bors were selling it anyway. My father said to think {f I really wanted 
to trade Misty. I thought about, it and I knew I could take care of the 
gelding, ride him, and do the best for him. I told my dad, and he said if 
that was what I really wanted My father went over to our neighbor's 
'house and asked, but they wanted to sell for money and didn't want to 
sell or trade for another pony. I was kinda glad because I didn't think 
about how much I really loved Misty, so I didn't want to choose 
between something I loved and something I wanted. 

Comments: 

Theme #1- SMOKING 

This theme shows what may come up in a person's life. It 
explains what may happen and how other people can solve these prob- 
lems. The person who wrot^ this theme arrived at her decision by 
thinking of a decision almost every other kid would have to make; It 
would have to be a decision that she went through like smoking. At 
the time she was in a sharing mood, to share her experience and feel- 
ings with other people. 

Theme #2 - DIVORCE 

This theme on divorce shows how hard it is to choose between the 
two people you love, withcfut hurting the other person. She got her 
idea from a book she was reading while the topic "Declslans" came up. 
Jn her mood she wanted to leave people wondering what they'd do in 
that situation. 

Theme #3 - LOVE AND 

This theme shows how hard It is to choose between something 
you like and something you want. She got her idea by thinking of an 
experience she went through; she did this so she could relate it better 
than a made up story. She was In a serious riiood when she wrote the 
theme. 

As you read this section, you can realiic how three totally 
different individuals have different Ideas about the siame topic. 

The ways theme ideas ar^ developed may be influenced by preter- 
ences within the class. Vinny Froio, Mary McPhilHps, and Gina Lelizio 
use their class as example: 

In our group we like themes to be interesting and detailed. They 
must be detailed so that the listeners and readers will willingly involve 
themselves. We also like suspense that builds up to an exciting, 
action-packed ending. Since we want to give an idea of what the aver- 
age eighth graders at Windham Center School like In themes, we asked 




them. The majority of the boys enjoy science fiction and adventures, 
while the majority of the girls like "emotional," humorous, and science 
fiction themes. 

For science fiction themes there's a certain topic that almost 
everybody writes about called the Kulublans. They are strange aliens 
who live in ouAer space. The following is a Kulubian theme by Vincent 
Froio about the Kulubians invading Africa. 

Iwi^--- Tj^a__JKiX 
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Along with the Kulubian themes we also have many serious 
themes to bring us back to reality. The serious themes range from love 
stories to fictional suicide stories. Here is a love story in which you 
will see the depth needed for a well-written theme. 
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' JlMhA. a-ridJ /kluf ^AeJ uyuCtsL, 

mJjL MuL /Km JMoIkeJ deujn Ml /u^id. 

\D Cbdku^ "^m. ^ju^AjiAJi ^Ajl /U)^ UjgU). ; 

MXUl^ c-X^-L ^JUt>A&y>-\ ^ McnyhjLdt a./uOUi^d' 
fifiji. /kuc- 'Aory^ /Z<uy^''yv^ jtfdLnL. 
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w ir^iJuruA. /Tiu^ /nuuXA, ' 

L^V<A>-fthyn^ LAJJiyM. --i-^ ^tJLt^ /C''^^ , 

' <ux/1X-d -.^<.ocX^ aJHTuJ- ,_X^IU^ ^'^^^ --^2^^< 

<Wicuh^o<. Qui. 

^2'^ ..Mjl Jjy^yU u.^^ /^^U.J 

The main point we are trying to get across in this section is that 
perfect themes don^t come overnight. We also want to say that just 
because you might thinlc that your writings are horrible, somebody 
might like them! Good writing takes a lot of thought, patience, 
creativity, and last but not least... Practice! Here is a theme by a girl 
in our class who tells how she became a better writer: 

»; 
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-'^^S<=^-e>\ ,.AjL>^A -i^^lAj^ ^^]L/'yv\^Lfl^^<Jx#s^ A. \^Ccit^-^:c^'- ^ 

Improvement is obvious to the student writers. According to 
Alyssa Arrigo, through our eighth grade y^ar we as students have 
learned to develop our idea span by practicing our writing weekly* We 
find ourselves not having to use topics given by Mrs. Marashio as 
much as when we started. Most of us come up with our own ciieative 
ideas used in our composition writing. 

Many people in fact would like to know how we get our brilliant 
ideas. We have surveyed and found thdt lots of students get their ideas 
from outside^ sources^ such as watching television^ from a conversaifion^ 
or even a certain incident. 

Kathy Kerton explains how she improved: 



Cx vprot>\Cn^ dOml=^vrQ^X CO 

r<a3d^ c\nii vv2Qr c\«3cA pczi:>p\<^s' 
\A c\\\ -\C)C3§::Vncr So q 

A-o ^-V ore g^C'-V "VO Cs\ , ^"X 

AO v^cir. W^Qlc- av-^<2, <proN::JkQ>Y^ \3 

Op OG-nq r^'^'n-^j OrQqt^. 
VDQ:eci0SQ v^er ^|^t:>o^v>H s5 differ 



> Over Aats^s \onQi^ ^c^r foc 
Vx>\- U^-v<i^r ^ l-V-^ done X tan 

Karen Cizmadia ends this chapter with an explanation of how she 
has improved and then shares two themes, the first about how she wrote 
her best theme, the second that best theme itself. 

I find writing can be hard to do at first but can get easier once I 

sti|rt. 

It is hard for me to think of an idea to write about when my mind 
is on something other than writing. So, the first thing I do before T 
start to write is clear my mind of anything that doesn^t have to do with 
writing^ The hext thing I do is think about an idea or topic to write 
about. One way I can get an idea is to think about things that weVe 
talked about In school, like when my Reading teacher was talking 
about child abuse, my next theme was about a case of child abuse. 
Another way I think of an idea is from current events in the news* 
When I was reading the newspaper on the hostages and Ihe attempt 
made )o try to save them, my theme for that week was about the ordeal 
of the 'wife of one of the men who was part of the attempt* 

After getting the idea, I think about how I should write it, how I 
should form the piece. If i write something having myself as a charac- 
ter (using the pronoun I), I always put myself in that character's 
plabe. I write how I think that character would act and/or feel in the 
particular setting. Another thing I do is put myself in the other 
characters* places. 



When I begin to write, I try to make sentences clear to the 
reader* I use as few ""anils'' as possible. I try to use. correct grammar. 
I write in paragraphs. One the most important things I try to do 
when Vm writing is make a connection between the first sentence and 
the last sentence in the piece. I use the word "try" because ! can't 
always do these things. 

I find writing especially hard when Tm not in the mood, but once 
I clear my mind of any distractions, I find it easier to write. 

Cl^tX/) Aionxha ham/ 'Xjuint/>cux^ ^iACm <)C/k%^, .d ^tc-k. 

dousin cut ./mLf JXxCj . jduuhC) oJJ Wxxu Jb(H.^. J 

J piAjt /mu .Anco^ cuvcuf cunoi gc-t /hru^ /X^CioJ 

jA^i^qjliCI fiAOi^r^a Jena Mw^ yOiccnaO' s^iA/ry^ J ^v.o^ 

^ijoJ^ i.^t'Ty ^<!^^ o^^KtA chXK^ (xJ- ^XjUoM, 
^LnA>^ , s/ McUi^^ol uc^o aaok (X7<i J ,/>uuccucl 

t>iC) aJ aZoCJ^ M^CkI Anu) ^iftd , ^iOO^ ^i^oM^Of 
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^hi UicrrU xucrru of G JiUU^ U)ut Jbuhp JO€}nnothi/n<^ QhU - 

Jack. iMJO-ttJa K.A^\,Ajf . UJ UVClo JU^/MXrrxJdx^ OLtykuMCl Ur)Ci 

ihi )lcrru yj McopAjd uJ-, ^hi \liim/ y^'OO. 

^Uu^ u/Oa^ .A/n4o Jf^C4jXA.jt<u, ^ouAJ C^S^un/nLf, 
dJcniA^ Junc^ouk^ \jjjb<jJUi ^ij%\tlt cuoufOh Anockid 
^ jLain(^ ^Ud^nt^ AuutdJbu^ ^iogePxi/^ ^Lt 

-^ovc ^Ufo^ JLoo^uxi <M\0(M^K u/cn-t^o ^ccJl^ 

sAXLbLf /4SU> M/a>C ,JU>C^^JeCi <JLfO'UAj thiAAy, jt^OM/l/ 

fiu^u iea , J juucxjJjd "hJLp sA/ou ^jluoJ/^ Jbcxch 

4UtaiJf. punJ^ JOCJun44Zl ^AjOOm . CLo A>Or\ Cue ^CMju 
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OJjo^jlM 'hoM Ckjn :kMAju Ja^>fi/i u^o^ 

C^A. tk> Aaa jtp£h acu^, ^4houf- uuchuta Jb€. ^OnU^ 
dM4ouint^ngcf </o -^noju u^tKuu kf^tikt^ i/k^nsta ju/xJi^MjOd 
Q^t}/> y*ritf MXjnCUA^oJ uxjuJr JtiJ>y^ Atjak^ -ani^ 

jLuiii Jbi cLoru \ oocn." 

euna 4o £a /mi 4XAJt <m ^ ylnoucua >ut^ 

gtU*^ yco o4a QA\a 4iAja «/o kt^u- td/^cooioi^^ 

arxJU^ -Mf a Vjj^4Ui/ JU/UJ94 4o •^onidh o/n a^qha^, 
^hui a.^<fM/h sjU ^ JtxuLf J ^ohoJU jujtA ^tJ. lif 

J MUM JOalt^ AnJUA/ /^ar>j i/o i^h>nk. U/t^ 
ilhi Cfif4 4*tU- ^ jQ/tLCuaJ i/c /fnjt, ^ ho/24 



3. 



What is writing but a window to our mind 
With style variation of every kind? 
Closer and closer you move toward the silL 
How fast you move is your own free wilL 
But older you get; wiser you grow. 
The window expands, and the image will show, 
""How? 'you may ask. That answer I can U find 
For every one of us has our own window to our mind. 



Chris Lebiecki 
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Structuring 



According to Richard Ross, the way you structure a theme or story 
can determine overall how the story comes out. It.is'how your story 
moves along and how yoii piece your ideas together that tell if it has 
any structure or form. For instance, a good story with good structure 
starts with a good beginning. A good beginning introduces the idea 
which you will develop throughout the story. The first sentence should 
show where, what, why, and how the event takes place in the story. 
From then on you should bring your idea along and add the needed 
descriptions of people, places, time> or things. You should give 
descriptions of the action that takes place. The end of the story should 
tie in with the beginning of the story, finishing the idea. 

More specifically Kim Spofford and Shellle Costello suggest, when 
structuring a theme, you first gef an idea of what you would like to 
write about. For example you might choose a link or a childhood keep- 
sake. Then think about your idea and put it down on paper, making 
sort of a list: 

Idea - Childhood Keepsake 

1. flashbacks 

2. Hhow feeling 

3. show a lot of action 

After that, work your idea through, putting it in order with good 
form and content. When you come to the end, make sure it makes 
sense with the beginning. After that, work your idea; using the same 
list as your guide, go back and make sure you put in all that you 
wanted to and that you used good punctuation. 

Rewrite it for your flnai draft. Read it over for errors. If there 
are none, then you are done. You wrote a good theme using a good 
structure to do so. 

Actually, structuring is a kind of building, a fitting together of 
parts, For students the building comes about through conteni as well as 
form. David Cunningham provides this example: 

An important part in writing is being able to build a theme from 
the beginning to the climax, going from minor to major. Using intense 
and descriptive words to bring up suspense makes your theme of better 
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quality. Here is i short theme to show thtfi building action: 

The boy slowfy skated out onto^the lake. The air ms still, and no 
one was in sight. He had an eerie feeling in his stomach, as though 
something might go wrong. 

He had just gotten to the middle when he heard a loud crack. 
Terror built inside him as he stood motionless on thi thin ice. In an 
effort to head back to shore, he took one step forward. Suddenly the ice 
opened underneath him. He kicked and fought for air as the freezing 
, water engu(fed him. 

A surge of panic shot through him as he turned and twisted help- 
lessly in the cold darkness. Looking for the hole, he noticed a heavy 
pain in his chest due to lack of air. Screaming in the silent water the 
boy fights for his life.... 

Notice the intense and descriptive words used to show suspense 
and to build an important part of the theme. Other important ideas or 
details can be used, to build to the climax of hate, danger, Joy, etc. ' By 
using this building action of suspense the writer will easily catch the 
reader's attention. 

Catching the reader's attention is noi enough, though; holding 
attention is equally important. Natalie Shattuck, Linda Gi!e, Kellie 
Saunders, Maureen Ciardello, and Krisy Porter believe that readers need 
to feel that writers care about fixing errors and producing well-structured 
work. These students used their class to provide a list of what students 
actually do to fix their writing. 

How do you fix your /errors? These are the results of a survey we 

took from some of our fellow classmates. 

<t 

K.P. - I read my paper over; then I use a dictionary if I find any 
mistakes. I also let other people read it for their opinions. 

S.Pi - I write my paper; then I cross out what I don't like. 

J.D. - I write my thoughts down first. Then I pick out the thoughts 
I want to write about. 

T.B. I use my Papermate Eraser Mate pen, and when I make a 
mistake, I erase it. 

K.D. - I write in pencil so I can erase my errors, which is very sel-* 
dom. 

S.B. - I read my themes over to see if ther. are any mechanical 
errors. 

D.D. - I use a dictionary to find the correct spelling of a word or how 
it is used. ^ 

M.C. - I read it over, and if it doesn't make any sense 1 look to find 
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the right words. \ 

N.S. - I read over my themes to see if there are any errors, and if 
there are, I fix them* \^ 

L.G. * I have someone help me find my mistalces. 

K.S. « I have someone else read it because when you read it yourself, 
you read whgt you want it to say. 

Do the ways that you fix your mistakes mate h these? 

When you're fixing a paper, do you use resources, or do you just 
guess? Instead of guessing, you could use resources such as these we 
have listed: 

— a Thesaurus, which gives you more than me of the same npean- 
ings for each word in the book; \ 

— a Spellex, for it ^as singular, plural, past and present, and 
different spellings for many words; . 

— a dictionary for ivords because it gives the spelling, definition, 
etymology, pronunciation, and the part of speech of all words; 

— a dictionary for synonyms and antonyms which gives both 
synonyms (like meanings) and antonyms (unlike, opposite mean** 
ings) for many words: 

— an encyclopedia which gives a lot of knowledge for many words. 
Sometimes your best bet is not your mind but maybe the resources that 
we listed* 

In structuring a theme students are concerned not only about the 
writing and the readers, but student writers are also developing their own 
standards. Brian Lafferty explains his writing focus: 

I write the wiy I write for a very specific reason, that reason 
being that I feel thfit dealing with topics that are dramatized in stories 
like love stories, cop stories, adventure stories, etc, are a waste of time 
because that type of story has no effect on anything to do with real 
things. Personally I feel that writings of two kinds are imifOrtant 
because they have an effect on real things. Those two kinds are comi-* 
cal stories and stories that criticize (constructively) things dealing 
with real life. 

Comical stories are significant because they give the reader "a 
mood boosf which would give the reader a short period of pleasant 
thoughts or actions, thus effecting the reader's life in a positive way. 

Criticizing writings are significant because they may inspire posi** 
iive changes for both present and future circumstancjes. 

1 also feel that this i>0proach works for me and may not work for 
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you, or it may work for you but )ou feel it could work better if you 
change it. It is most likely that someone else's method will work for 
you only If you edit and/or change it. 

The following Is a selected theme of my own. Numbers have been 
placed according to the expected requirements for a 4 theme in mt 
class. 

1. Beginnings catch reader's attention / make want to read more 

2. Endings tie together /sum up 

3. Has a lot of thouglit put in 

4. Many descriptive details 

5. Has well planned steps / sequence 

6. Expresses idea fully and completely 

7. Refined idea 

8. No mistakes 

ioci^fci oj^ CL ,p-^i/nc» Jiuami. .^iMn^ Jtur ^jimat/i \ 



^kw&rf hwiM. KMfv^^vw -r^-^^- ^ ^ \ 



a 

Jiu^Jlx .pM/iJL^ .MMgy^^ JJuAj^ ^Ui/tjJ<A^,Oy>id, j 

(Try j^tiyicL XJ<. .jxJuAU^ 

^ ] JjJjA. jU4)4^ ^o-^ Ci/nJ. ^ aj4ry/l oaA^ .u.<ml I 
/c' -ir ff^/ oAKiUAvd J^cC^, 

I j^q jtL.\ ^n^l^>utA.- ^^^^^ yync-^ «A. .i^^^ifUAL 
0. M'dX ^'^^ ^ JjU/^HL^ 

Myw .^Ha . '^f^ ^^"^ -^^^^ (Ly^^usuuo 

63-60^ 
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Pete Bolin tries from ^nother angle with his ^'try scale": 



I base my writing on a scale. I call tliis scale my try scale. I 
base my try scale on these tries. 

1. I try to write on tlie subject given every week. 

2. I try to put My ideas together. 

3. I try to write things that interest me while staying in the boun- 
daries of the subject given. 

4. I try to make my themes a little funny. 

5. I try to make a 4 theme, but that isn't always so. 

6. I try to use my try scale. 

I made this scale to model the way I write themes. Those tries 
are how \ model myself. I use this try scale most of the time 

I picture myself gs someone who tries to write well. 7 see myself 
as one who is always trying to find something new to write about. 
Although I find a good subject like Kulubians, I stay with it only until 
I get bored. I see myself as a stubborn writer. I feel I should write 
what comes natural. I feel this ijs stubborn because I think some 
rewriting is an alteration of the natural forces acting in my brain. But 
I still go back 4o the fact.I try* 

Carol Wentworth insists that part of the process of writing is that 
need to keep trying; 

Growing as a writer takes a lot of time, aggravation, and 
discouragement. You can't just write a perfect theme and expect to 
write perfect themes from then on. You've got to expect to get bad 
themes now and then no matter how many times you redo them. But 
don't give up on what you do. Writing, copying, crossing out, and rip* 
ping up are all a part of improving your themes. On theme day when 
you finish reading* your fellow students will tell how good or bad it is, 
tell if it's clear or sequencing the idea. By fixing each theme you 
improve yourself by being alert for mistakes of idea etc. It still might 
not come out librfect, but at least you try. 
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As student writers keep trying, they discover new source:} for work- 
ing out the structuring of'^'thQjr, writing. Scott Johnson explains how illus- 
trations affect the writing process. Then he and several others share 
illustrations and the themes they relate to. 

Illustrations are Important in many types of writing. Before a 
written language was invented, many civilizations used to inscribe pic- 
tures on cave walls. 

An illustration could even tell a story by itself. When I was^ writ- 
ing a theme one T4i^rsday afternoon, I .took a gOod look at it and read 
it over a few times. The theme was a. picture in woids of a man. After 
reading the theme I had an incredible urge to draw a picture of the 
man who was now flashing on and off in my mind. After I drew the 
picture, I copied it on the final draft of my theme. I realized how 
blank my theme was without my picture, and for the first time I real- 
ized how important pictures are to Writing. Of course I'm not saying 
to go around drawing on allof your themes, but mp.yhe think of all the 
pictures and symbols that you see oh signs, buttons, books, and so 
forth. Illustrations can be important. 

^'%fi/7hn,h?o)__ 

The iTIcaA . .KJia/A'5 - Ofi apJ douj^ .-ih-e.-.:, 
€4<ee+'. Oice : Ke ..oolIIts .^ojo_^ Qnt?..ata/y-:.. 

-1-0 4^C W o^- Y\\<^-k -fO- tu)q//rj_ - 
We oft 4lic-.-UiH.He UsteS mfii..- 

his o^c is fcdcl^iY^^.jsy^oJJ-t^.oC 

6\ct\ce.. TV. h^an -js . - a/ie.£/L-4hc .^s^ - 
-te l?f-Vo«/l.H€ <^lh& up W c/ocO/iH-C 
-We -ei^- 
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r\ok^ anct o3e^e %HSy V^uf^t/ and ^r«.^ . ^7cmrv5 

-The 4ocU cfiurl^^ ^ ! tOar^VrvCj "VWc n^^T ^t.n^ 

It 'The corr^ri BrJ^Kry lir ^ir Thc^ uja/Uc^i 'mT^ 

lodU Okt^t OMX Thiir '?ic<'5 '^*y U)a/Uc<J 

'^oWytj^^k, Cduc^ed tVwj uhWei coui«tO viWcU Trr<Tth«d iRi^rhcv 

TV%«. Wjjc ovcK ^ Tv^c «ifc*Jitrrs -r>ioa^o<J3 <^ 

Ot^uA Tti/ c^y Thar T>ievj voere postoaOfy 

•Toofvd ntQt •"S^cTT V3y a ^ofvd 16 camp Ixsrihc o^jhrr/ 
"Xo o //trtc uiWlc •T^^o^ c»t^<^ c/o*^ kt/ mac/a a co«^ /can^TUio 
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^ifC^d sj^ 'if(T6 The <^Mi ro/iO^e * 




Than % wirtun« C^cVqkc The 1&i^T 'S^ere a jfccve t7oc^ 

<ttipT 5i/€nT^ Thftto^KTlic "TTitea 75/^U\(^ The £4«^T' 
u»V>UK \S«a#i€ V&n^ec drr h>% «UftCy aducmccmtrCTi 

TCao ^HflakTHy tH«a/s, C/o^ tnuK/eis ^rcU ^TCnsc as h< 
Vi7«^ly ftM -The cW V KiSr rfr hi» 

^/ucC • The t^ucU C0k>/d rwr servs« TlMt cfanjcr /un^finj 

6*coo<^ cow^ ^\f^ * r«rTtd The omxi^on tK« onouk 
resT, ^o^ltc^ T^e notU ogc»'*ft«T The ^♦rjj * 

^f/c</ "T>^ ^<xrct>i^ TU//y ,7BoU ^vOesidKr cwrt» TiW. 

TV^ oxmJ^ Ifvjfned asi \t IReo'^'^oijK "HiV^c acr ^ec'f 
' o^r i**og\rtaTi'ow^ ,lht g/a*iT OucU /to^cc/ OwT *ttic alt^i^> 

^bnce^The o.'nou Vbwnd i*** narU one) The OocU 

Cfciy ui^i^Tyeif oi^ « u>hi/c 7iro^ come ^TB^^i*'^ TVi»kag)^. 

The rfcrwLie utWcr tVuSK . ^4^/ ^ t5 THe ca«6Q»ie 

^Vk^U Thltr sheAmC uiKtit They uMo/d •ctt 5c '7f^^in 

-TWUjK T*ic ' under ^inrfcW n&tocrfJs 't^<. s>ie/1^tr-. 6^ 
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^AtU OCT <ca«^ "^•y *i "^ndf-V 

art iv\W iicyr iwon t>c <n% tjwnr 
'Tt^ T«<^>e . "fc^ -They gtfT -Hnd npJ/ -r© 7d 





CSjBcSlirui .Q/U\>Su[^ o^xSlu^ 
SojjS V crrv3U4 Vvoil -yruvwt vf\i5x6:S>rvD\o 
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A\\ "X. V<t\ou> ^S\tr< u3^S r^onc \T^.V^^^- 

31 Soft "^te 'wi^ r>jiooi^ vtN Si^VvV;^ 

^tv "V© "Vom NofcV KnttunA ^ 

puV Vv\S VNAy%d5 ^v-oufNcL my ntcK; 
X VnW \Vs€ (i.ecU. 

5\ooei» "W VvnS PceV fsvvd^ifrxcUtjcl up A boo\c/er, 





S\^SW.^^ WvS \ctVvs^r«uo^A^Nt ^^y5 pAcW jtAnS . 



I.:;:'.:" • 
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31. mN NfAo A Vvooae Vr>*.¥v CAWdw\V>c 9o\vce« 

Hi ^5fV M%c Vvogfbt. IKrvdl MrveA uxnAr Vo htJL^ / 



I 




iampicl hen. l«k^^ 4)>cVii«4>'SHtSllon^Ct^ 

but -^W^CKcVvt "JAt-hta / 
iTYtH -fHit clauA6 earnc.iedrx yTaf9t^»tcff>t 9*d,t>6fY5C w tt>ll. 

\rf^ Mj^k cft^^ ht«it|t.T:t u«s ^vgt IfcttivJit* 
ptnawk vc^^'i^ ^n-tj. 




c>€BrwA ee4d ^ alu) tM.s*\*d6»o«d'^o«ity Het 
mjthcrt ^ydt dbto* iH- ^ 

Ken Champagne reverses the process, using words to better under- 
stand a picture: 

^ 0/r/f) of c5pr/ng 



tOi i .... ...J..v^U« ^ ^(j ^ 
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And Bobby Hamblet shows another kind of reversal, writing better 
because of what did not work: 

A lot of the writing projects that teachers have used on me 
haven't worked. One of them that we did this year worked for a lot of 
people but not for me. 

The theme topic that week was "Childhood Keepsake" which I 
thought was dumb. Then the teacher told us to bring in a child's keep- 
sake so we could work on it in class I figured no one would bring a 
stuffed animal in and show it to the class. 

Sure enough, lots of kids brought in stuffed animals. In the end 
I was the embarrassed one. The next day I brought in a stuffed animal 
and showed it to the class. ' 

Then the bad stuff began. We had to quickly write five good sen- 
tences describing the keepsake. I thought it was so dumb. I couldn't 
figure out how it would help me. Then being stubborn as I was, I got 
stuck. I couldn't figure anything out. Mrs. Marashio tried to help, 
but I couldn't figure out something so simple it was pitiful. Later we 
had to make a rough draft using some of the sentences we wrote ear- 
lier. Then we had to tear and build* in order to make it better. I 
couldn't even do this! I was stupid, stubborn, and angry at Mrs. 
Marashio. I thought that she was giving us such a dumb assignment. 

Finally when I wrote my theme (which I didn't even like), I 
didn't use any of the steps Mrs. Marashio gave us. I just wrote it 
without feeling or anything. 

Even though I liked it more when I read it, it turned out bad. I 
was told It wasn't focused and I didn't show feeling in it or details 
which could make it better. That, theme taught me to listen to people 
and ideas that can help my themes. 

The real key to eighth grade writing success is that students don't 
give up. They've learned that writing is complicated and tbey can't know 
it all at once, so they simply try to improve. Jana White explains her 
progress to show how improvement comes one step at a time: 

To write a theme I think about topics that people will be 
interested in and I will be able to describe and that will get people's 
attention. 



• ste pp. 27-28. 
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I write my ideas on paper and say to myself, does this go along 
with my topic? If it doesn't, I start all over ag; in. 

I try very hard to write 4 themes on topics I'm interested in. I 
get ideas from other kids in my class from hearing their themes which 
gives me Ideas for my next one. I listen to the details In them and the 
comments made. 

What made me write better in my themes and other assignments 
was to follow what comments (by student readers] were written down 
on my papers, for example, "begins the point but not completed," or "Is 
this a strong enough besginning?" or "use different words so effect isn't 
weakened." I use more details so that people stay Iqtwsted and so my 
themes sound more expertly written. I know that rhave improved, 
and I hope to improve more by the end of the year. I'll continue to use 
details, for example, "She completed a quick, accurate pass" and 
"Frederick sliced the top of his boiled egg and gazed absently into its 
depths." I hope by the end of the year I'll go from a 3 theme to a 4. 

The Accelerated class grouped to present a summary of changes in 
their learning about structuring writing. Ken Champagne compiled the 
following result of the group's work: 

After surveying all of the people In our group, we found some 
very common patterns about how we learned to structure our writing. 
For example, everybody in our group except two said that they origi- 
nally lacked detail. This theriie shows that early lack: 
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That theme was an example of our first theme. 

But now people write with all of the detail you could want, as this 
theme shows: \ 

h07^ /■?'9^€7-^ -<2/^' ^a€^ ^€^'-7 ? ? 

/j^^y ^^-p-y -^^^y J^/ci^^-v?^/' 
..d^/jy (^^j _j^^-t^'- ^M^/y 
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^^ji-^iJ-^t-^^^? iiOt^-z^i:-^^^ c^n.-H'-T^-tfi' f^i^^ 

di^,^/^ r*-^5/2i'^ /W^'^ ^^^7 -^J^^'^^r^-^ 

^V^f^/^V^ fc.^^ Cn<^V J^h' /Z&tiOif 

..<±:^I'^^ j^^^ ^^■'^^ ' 
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c^.yr^^ '/Z/y^^ r^^x ^^^^ 

/2/^ hfi-^^ ^'^^ <^'^rxi^ 

^^L^^j J/^^ 6<^^^>^ £^ 

Another problem we had was tying beginnings and endings 
together. At first when Mrs. Marashio showed us how to do this, 
nobody knew what she was talliing about. They simply wrote and then 
stopped. 



^JA-i^f**' JTipr'o /^if»<^ ■ 
l^^Cmy^k -^^-i i^ < n teA£!di^^jc:'.r:y • 
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^"^p^ ^^^'^ ^^rr^if^^yi 

Now just about everybody knows how to make the connections, and 
now beginnings and endings don^t seem hard to do. An example is: 

// Wfl5 a very warm and sunny day. The shy w«5 a b^auti/Ul light 
fylue, with a fcK fluffy clouds^ scattered around. / wondered how greSit it 
would be if you could Just Jump up into the sky and land softly into one 
of those ftaffy clouds. Then I snapped out of my daze and decided to go 
for a walk. AJier all it was a beauti/UI day. 

— Nancy 

A ^third thing that has changed greatly from the beginning of the 
year until now is weeding, adding, and depth, though these are things 
people still have trouble doing. It*s funny because Mrs. Marashio still 
writes about weeding this and that, just to'gjye us that little extra 
push to make it close if not perfect. That process of taking out 
unnecessary words, phrases, and statements results in themes like the 
following one: 

iTiwc:. -dX^c."^^^^^^ -^X^rysA ^^-^ haM^ ^Ip^d 
"^x^Y^ti-^tVL rot- X hDvTc dlo<t ^A:>^\\, 



Vr^-cft 'Vt.o^ ^M^i Vtopt 

A lot of us worry about having trouble catching the reader's or 
listener's attention. Fjice it, after listening to themes for fifty minutes, 
a listener could get tired and not pay attention, so catching attention is 
very important. You could have a good idea, but If you don't make it 
strong, you're going to lose your audience and the Idea. But if yoii do 
keep it strong, you could make a potentially boring theme into a tropi- 
cal paradise: ' I . 

_UA>«U^A-4^- ^^^^ -'^^ JyX^r^^.-^ 

pfT'i^t/-'. 

.76- '"•'H*' I. , . . ""■"■'Hiz 
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. ^(x^ttSsL^ ^A^>o (L^oj/ okOiW 

lJUX>iucJn Xo-%yJ*^ Ul^XtCii, 

ip:^^>LA ^^^^ w<£t:<y? \X>cd wkc.^\^4, 
{ . ... /it^sfi fT^^^ Jckc J^^cjJi 



the beginning of the year nobody made an idea grow; all we 
did was write oflf the tops of our heads, and that was that. But now we 
all know that that's a no-no. We have to think before we write, and 
really that Is the only way to write. Then the theme grows, all the 
ideas fall into place, in order. , 



cue ^ '^Al M/e. ^ . oHch^tox- . / - - 

-^Q^yCXjn. , one 9/ ^^^^ ./^UMf^' ^. 

Actually, the theme grows as we do. As Pam says, "In first grade 
wrote about a tree, but now in eighth grade we write about the tree 
P*''." Lara's explanation should expand what we mean for you. 

HOW I GREW 

As a writer I grew very quickly. Writing was always easy for me 
but keeping it up to my tough standards wasn't so easy. This is the 
beginning of my very first thme. Take into consideration the nervous- 
ness which I felt, as you read. The title of our first theme was "Pat- 
tern" 
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Writing that down just makes me laugh to think I wrote that not 
too long ago. To make the picture of my growth as a writer clearer to 
you, hi"f is my very best theme. I. wrote this in three parts which J 
found very difficult to keep together, but I did it. 
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a / ^^^^ cca^c<^/\^ ^--n^ iVix- 

xX:.. ^A-iZfL/^J ^x-i^ y^ruL^ .-c^tl^c 
n'^u:x(pLv " >>^y u-^"^^^ o^^rt^ Jtr^tv^'>^c. 

Vm sure you can see the growth in such areas as detail, setting, 
style, form, tying together ideas, etc My writing has grown drastically 
^ and mostly in this one year. I efyoy writing very much and plan to con- 
tinue my skills for the rest of my life and with luck, 1 hope for my writ- 
ing to keep growing, as I do. 

ara\s complete theme is included in Appendix B, pp. 159- 166 
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A window to our minds may show us many different signs and emotions. \ 
We may Jook through our own special window and maybe see ... ^ 

a heart for love and ciffection 

or an arrow to show us direction. ^ ; \ 

We may also see a broken heart along the way, \ 
for times when we've been hurt and have nothing to say. 
We could be in a special place 
then see a star, moon, planet, and dream into space. 
Sometimes we see pencil and paper when we want to write 
or see an eye for a special window of sight. 
Many times we could see all different shapes for our mixed emotions 
or gears which make us think, which give us many notions. 
The window may show us waves, and on each wave there is an idea to consider 
or show a four leqf ' clover for good tuck; bad luck it may get rid of 
We often see a question mark 
because curiosity leaves us in the dark. 

A flower can represent how we all have bloomed as writers through 
the years, 

or we can all look through the window and gain many fears. 

A smile that we see can make us burst out in laughter for no reason: 

a cloud can come in any season. 

My favorite sign is the rainbow because each color can represent 

anything we want it to; 
then the sun can brighten our window for you - 

a window to our minds. 

— Nancy Harris 
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Sharing 



Cwa-ra .^ eM^ ,^ej dA:i Jl^CX^vv^ 



di^ct^'^ 't<^ Crn^ ^OocbL.. ^'-rr, 

JlAxl Q cm r^^KfUUo ■ 
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Being an eighth grade student on theme days means sharing. 
Michelle Tveter is probably our proudest student about that sharing, but 
the impact of opening oneself to a whole class through writing is felt in a 
spectrum of reactions, and many of those reactions have a direct impact 
on theme writing. Michelle's class, Room 3, discussed the relationship 
between sharing and writing. Part of their conversation follows: 

Jody - Each theme is different in its own way. They're all indivi- 
dual, and they're all exciting. With the developing 
ideas...writing themes really taught us how to develop one 
idea. We learned tiow to take a whole bunch of ideas and 
develop them into something good. At first we didn't really 
know how to put them together; we didn't get into the writ- 
ing like we do now, 

Scott - Nobody really looked at the writing. It was something you 
had to do, an assignment. We didn't want to do it, but you 
also knew you had to. 

Jody - It's not something that~I don't feel we have to iny more. 

It's more like a thing that you like to do. Most people like 
to do their themes because they like to share all their ideas. 
It's bringing us all together, and we all understand each 
other through the themes. 

Linda - You know what to expect fro n different people because they 
have a certain topic that t iey usually write on, but the 
stories are never the same; they use different characters. 

Michael - They're deep and strong. Deep is like...wben you go into a 
. story; then you're talking deep. Strong is like emotional. 

Jody - A deep theme...is an emotional theme, ^something that 
really happened that you're expressing your feelings out so 
that you can really see what's happening; you can <«lmost 
feel what the other person is saying. A strong theme is 
organized in a.good way. 

Lisa < A deep theme is, ah...a lot of meaning Is really put Into It. 

If you really think about It, you realize that It really does 
mean something. 
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Stephen - It*s not always emotional* A funny theme can be deep if 
you really get into it. 

Michael - You don't always read it the way the punctuation is. You 
readmit and put punctuation in when they read. 

Mrs. M. - Do you mean punctuation or emphasis? 

Maureen A p^rsoq can also write a really good theme, but when it 
comes to reading it, you can really mess it up. 

Jody By the way you read it. I think it's better if you read your 
own theme because you know what you wrote and you know 
how you want it said, and you know how the meaning is 
supposed to be. 

Scott - People almost always do now. In the beginning of the year 
they switched. 

Maureen - If it's an exciting one, some people can really make it hap- 
pen by how they read. 

Scott - At the beginning of the year nobody wanted to read their 
own themes because they didn't have enough faith in them-* 
selves. They thought they were going to mess up and every- 
thing. But then when they finally read their own theme and 
everybody started complimenting on themes, then everybody 
started reading their own themes. People started to enjoy 
their own themes; they started to get into their tHemes 
more. The best thing about theme day is reading your own 
theme and letting everybody know it's your theme and your 
writing. 

Krissy - When you read your theme, you find all your mistakes. 
Then you know what you did wrong. 

Maureen - Sometimes people don't like to read their own. If you hear 
someone else reading it, you can catch your mistakes more 
easily. When you're reading it^ it's what you wrote, and 
that's what you want to say. It may not sound right, but it 
does sound right to you*. If someone else reads it, then you 
can catch It. 

Mary - Now we know what everybody likes, and we can pick ide^^s 
better. 

Michael ** It starts to get easy. We know how to.do it. 

Mary - It still isn't easy to write. It's easier, you know. ..you learn 
to see mistakes and everything, but no theme is really easy 
to write. 

Mrs. Me - Maybe you're Just more comfortable doing it? 
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The sharing does make theme days more comfortable. Students 
see classmates as helps, not hindrances, to writing. Dave Gosselin 
explains how his writing is improving as a result of sharing and includes a 
theme to show where he is now in that process of improving: 

When I started writing themes, I couldn't even write a Imlf 
decent one* Then every Friday we would read our themes out loud» and 
after we were done, the dmn would tell what was wrong with the 
theme. After about four weeks went by of having the class tell whatN 
wrong with the themes, I goii the hang of it and started concenttratAng 
on what the class members were telling me* Now my writings are get- 
ting better except I still need improving on putting idi^^as together. I 
think by the end of the year I should be able to write a gnod therne 
with the help of my class members. 

cJt ✓te- Jt/vjL yyJ^ni.. iu^ S .^uA^'z^ 



^\jt^<AyLry^f ^^^^^ -^--^ - -y. 



Joe Perrault shows that both good and bad themes can be shared 
with the class: 

All week we fjet to do our thernes, and then Thursday some of ms 
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write the themes. We doirt have a chance to read over the theme and 
correct all of our mistaken. And when we bring in our themes on Fri- 
days, v^c c^^on't h^dve a good theme, and when wi^ read our themes, we 
sometimes get degraded. And after it all hapi^ns," we write good 
themes. Hut when w^ write theme like that, the whole class puts 
their two cents in and makes the theme hetter, so we can write a better 
theme than we had. So when you have a good theme, people tell you, 
and when you have a bad theme^ people call it dumb and forget about 
it- 

^ Nancy Harris explains that at times the class goes perhaps too /ar, 
sharing a joke that the one reading doesn'i know about. But even that 
works out: 

After I was through reading my last theme, eve^yone was silent 
because Rich told them not to laugh so I would be degraded. I said, 
"Oh my God,'* ar^d buried my face in my hands. 'Then everyone 
laughed and said it was a real goo$t funny theme. My class are real 
jokers! When they ^^naUy saK^ it was good, it affected me so 1 continue 
to write well. 

Scott Heath portrays the atmosphere the sharing circle sets: 
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c^r^^tf?. _ , ^ 

. /j^ 5^6a/c^/* vv^r* •u^^^'i;) 

mo ment /<f/ >^ i^C ft^ki^L^^ ^ fV f 

rN.o\ vVxi .u.^<»tA_th«<^^?rk_ 

J^?rdb_r^^ -ji.O^ , tj-j fe**' ^^Dr^ o^ ^ \Kt . _ 

Chrissy Anderson stalks about what most students deal wit', through 
the sharing process— feelings and reactions to feelings: • 

Theme days affect me in different ways. Sometimes when I write 
a theme about a personal experience and I think it is ^''^d, the other 
people think differently. If I think my theme is ;.«iy bad, other 
people teil me what's good about 'it. It also makes me feel good to tell 
some of my experiences and have other people give reactions. I like 
theme writing; I can express my feelings and get them out of my sys- 
tem 

Joe Kovolyn agrees: 

I think the process of theme reading is a gmA way to end a week. 
It helps to let off anger or makes you happy by having a good theme. I 
like to lay in bed and just think about the topic of that week, and by 
the next day I have a theme all pjcked out. It helps m^ to relax and 
shpw my feelings which are usually happy. ; 

Whatever the ideas, however they are structured, the sharing 
causes students to strive toward their best, as these themes illustrate: 
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Me. C/tiM'Cbcu^AM. (U^toUieom OUla/ -Oct A*'5t><«Ja^<«ctfn 

uuxnr^ yyCu^tuaU OLu/U>nO u^^uOJL/nu ,4^Lfid4 divt^Ut. 
^^nrfimeuSjUAfJ^-OjO' T^edtMhjtA &cKJt;ttu. mttAO'^ 

uruft. Uu- txo^/ ^yrxn auisiy VaJbu ^ UtazO 



dtjKit^ <M<. ^ollC. KtiA^ CL/nOL- ^ ^^M^^^nuk: 
\SiAjLdU to/nOU ^aaMAM^ tcujuextjt OL^y<t ifeo-^ 
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REMEMBERANCE 

The dos ran down the road, the little boy giving chase. 

''Charlie, piaase come jack,"* The boy called to the dog again and 
again. 

The little boy had tears in his eyes. His father had told him what 
could happen when Charlie ran away. He could get hit by a car, stolen 
~dr he could get lo^t. 

The little boy was now getting frustrated. He began to scream 
and cry in his frustration. The dog ran just far enough ahead of the 
boy so as he could not be caught. The boy realized that his pet was get- 
ting closer to the highway. He screamed as haid as he could to try and^ 
get Charlie to stop. \ ' . 

Charlie looked back over his shoulder at the little boy and/ kept 
running. ' 

The little boy cried out as ChjHie ran onto the highway, He 
heard a screech of brakes, a short skid, and a loud thump. His eyes 
opt led wide in terror as he looked fiown at Charlie, who lay in the 
road, not far from the car that had hit him. There was a tall man lean- 
ing next to the dog. The little boy ran over to his dog and knelt beside 
him. He was crying very hard now, and he was trembling. . . 

''Charlie?' The boy waited for his pet to move, but nothing. He 
did not realize the dog was dead and fell down on top of it, crying. He 
grabbed the dog around the neck and buried his face in the softfiir. 

"Charlie, please do something; don'tjbe dead'' The boy was 
almost hysterical now. He squeezed the dog's neck and cried harder 

The man standing next to the dog and boy buried his face in his 
hands. *' 

'Tm sorry; I never saw him, I never even saw him'' 

The boy did not hear him. His mind was at the point of explod- 
ing,' as was his heart. He loosened his arms from around the dog's 
neck and reached up to Charlie's face. He brushed the Jur back from 
his eyes, and patted his muzzle. 

"Charlie? Please Char lief \ ^ 

The boy got up slowly, 01 holding the dog around the neck. - He 
tried to pick it up but failed. Th^ tall man reached down and picked up 
the dog. , ' ' ' 

"Please mister, maybe mommy can do something," the boy 
pleaded. He grabbed the mans pantleg and pulled, leading him up the 
road. 
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They approached the house, and the little boy^s mother* came run- 
ning out. ' . ' 

''Mommy, please help Charlie." 

The tall man 'could not speaks He gently placed Charlie on the 
thick grass. The boy's mother walked over to the dog, kneeled do]vn, 
and petted the long, soft fur on the dog's back. 

"Honey, I think Charlie is dead!" \ 

"But mommy I love Charlie; he can't be dead." The boy again 
kneeled down by i,w dog.^ He pulled thejur back from the dog's eyes, 
and petted him. Tears trickled down his cheeks as he bent dqwn and 
kiased the dog on the nose. He was thinking about Charlie now, about 
the fun they had had, and how nice having a friend ^ like Charlie was. 
He buried his face in the dog's neck again and hugged him. 

"Charlie, / love you very much, good bye. I'm going to miss you." 
The End 

—Keith Dunkley 
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As I look into the mirror, I see the Image of me, 
or are mv Insldes different from the pohralt that I see? 
Am trehfy like this, or Is there something frying to hide? 
Is ther^ something missing, something qeyond outside? 
I wish I had a window so that I could really see 
who Is Inside there and who Is really me^. 
Sometimes when I am writing themes a lot of things I find. 
I cal(! almost see me Inside like a window to my mind. 




— Jodi Desharnais 
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Expressing Feelings 

Students feel that an important part of writing is the way they 
express feelings through words. At first their appraach was fairly 
superficial, for their preliminary need was to become comfortable writing 
about feelings. Kim Ryan and Debbie Dugan explain: . 

The time would come when we'd have to read our theme out loud. 
Our hands would gather up sweat as they shook from nemusness. As 
we each read our theme, the words blurted out from beginning to end. 
When each of us finished, a sigh of relief was expressed. When every- 
one was done reading, we realized that they showed respect for what we 
wrote. While moving to the next class, the tension, which had left the 
class quiet, was back to normal. 

After reading our theme that week a system of commenting on 
themes was started. This system wasn't to put down people's writing 
but to improve it. One thing found wrong with our themes was that 
time and effort were not put into them to make them understandable 
and reasonable. ' 

As time went on, the sharing of themes improved our writing 
drastically. It gave us an understanding of how people thought, 
whether funny, emotional, etc. We began feeling comfortable around 
the class, like a family. Th? nervousness and tension seemed to have 
disappeared. We then had trust in the class as a whole. 

A newer type of vriiing developed from this change. Qur writing 
became better, and friendship became stronger. Sharing can be 
rewarding in many ways. 

* 

h6u3 ND^ut^ 6e^>oCj acxch oth«-r for Ucsq M^e.ar6, 
bi^i. i^-XL ■L.iyyi^ o^on^. dohe.o V^t- V^CxA -Lci 

. ■ BtffE;:;-/;-;"! 
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J) CAP t)b^^<dL L-Adc-, 
^.m'L V'^cvi dcfrx- cohere, Loe. V^Owce. -Lo 

CatV)<-C^ ^0'th'on<- 6Dlti.oA .tL ioant l^ou ift. 
6J<l\^ Ci^tju; bo-i. zH do n't uiio^nt. u^au t-C ^uT^o" 
hope, UjOoTl ■^oro^iV''- OOe for •tjdVioc^ i-^Ci^ -iiini) 

.':)Cxto h\(n oVT bi/t Ooc hurt hai ]ed 

--rhe.n Yvic^ 9ogtL ^V^pp-ui 0)^^"^ tl^iL. rc<J(Sd 
<^ \ \ oP (X 6uddeY'^ be^c>re. X 'v<A\,:iom«_on«- 

He. y^cw-i(Je-i) cnJuQK ha^oke^och've,-^. X' tolejjo yyi(^ 
006?-, and oo<L ^pe-ot r-^i^t o-P -the. Oai^ 

10^ h+t ■>6 ooo) 6pu^t h^J* 9r-^t)e.rti6 
^o-ecALJ^*.. toe (xC"^ inan cxv^d LO'.re.. ^my^ >6 
6-l^\^ vv^iM^ hr<L^ bot cin)iAj0.6(x <oi(3 ."^'im 
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^li^ v.Ai:>C«. L ^ 0\Pi2/Y\ c3(vSiM 

cx, CiW>A cWi^ CH^/^ W ^aW<5^. 

. o^a^ ^ -.Uxi&Ki LV^^ ^ ^ 

CkH Of ioJl ..Uo Vk ^ -^^A-- ^-ftt^^ 
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At this point themes about feeling were fictional or imaginative; 
real feelings were not yet uncovered. Mimi Salzman and Margaret Parks 
show the next step, seeing more angles, more viewpoints about feelings: 

We wish to display for you our thoughts about expressing our 
feelings and personal thoughts through writing, how to bring out ideas, 
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look ai them from all angles, then put them down on paper using 
meaningful and carefully chosen words. 

The method we often use is we begin with sorting out the 
different ideas and choose the one we find most interesting. Then we 
brainstorm thoughts about our topic. We decide which form we wish to 
use such as story, poem, or essay. 

Mimi is a very good writer. She follows through with one idea. 
One of her best themes is "The Caterpillar/ 

The C^=^te^pll)(^^- 

r^^^ c\f-ccn ]ntm\ cc^ . 

upon qhcc/^ itmf , Ljout- norT^ 

ic^ll ^ocr^ rf^KC fcr-no 

fT^r^i»H MOu uoni be.t^^ to - 

q ^tncr- qcu'il ^itY=^u| CLf^nnn 

GtcuMoq c^d »n uni^Pi ict>t ^co \^rd 

^M"^o\,OM"^q f-V^r^^ ^0OV€ fu'l filled fN 

icfl ^'OLr liHIC 

live toitir^ iTij^r.^ f^nd belief 

PcH^^p:^ tr-r^v/eiioq fh^^.^^nd 
The^y uUiii v^fv^nnAc) tti • 

The cht^in loiH +*Kvn h^ep q^^riuuinq 
Ue^^hOioq , liv^mCj «^od ic\/ir>q bur 

r. 

fr^^■T),\\^ 1 i^ncoo ^cf . 

Margaret's poem "The Mime" describes a vfery normal, everyday 
' thing with depth and emotion: 
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t)\\nrN\ ^vx^^VV^ ^tS^^ "\ ^V^e 

1. 

^)Vsoo^\rsc^ <LvL press \<i^f^ e*-cepV 

\ 

Unhl h^^Pac/e^ aixo^- . 

Maria Diem expresses her view about handling feelings about real 
life experiences: 

Your writing can become better if you eitcpress your real feelings 
in it. For instance, mine did. I find it easier than making up charac- 
ters* fadings; 1 make the character^ do wh^t I would do in real life. I 
sometimes use things that really happened in my life; that way my 
writing will be in better order and in great detail Plus it helps me get 
a topic, say like for a theme« faster. It's also better if you write a very 
complex, deep theme; it would help the reader to understand and inter- 
pret it better if it Involved something that happens in real life. Real 
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fife hai^peniings can heip you get s good subject aud you can v,'ilte 
more, hut remember, not eveTything is trui^ for. every body; some people 
write differently. 

Eventually real life becomes ati ^integral part of theme days. Stu- 
dents respond to m<i build upon each other's ideas. Tlie results affect 
feelings further, as Joanne Groetzingfir reveals: 

When we write a theme, we put forth a lot , of k^lhxg and emo- 
tions. We feel for each other; we feel for ourselves. Kris .vrote about 
her parents divorcing and ho^K sfhe fcli." She got upset, and <tears 
started to fail. I felt terrible because of her parents and to see the p«in 
in her and what she's going through. I .started to think a! .ut myself. 
Like Kris; people get emotional reading their themes because they 
write out something painful that's happened or is happening to them 
and can't say it because it's liaid to saj and hukis, but they can write 
it. Watching a person express themselves while reading themes, rhen 
the theme is funny, the person is laughing and having a good time 
reading the theme; when a person is serSous, we know the theme she 
or he wrote is serious. Richard wrote about out^of-space characters 
and was serious about his theme. The following week Pete H,nd Brian 
wrote about Kulubian war&hips which was also out-of-space characters 
and vfMH funny and had a wild, unreal imagination. When we hear 
someone else's theme, some remind us of ourselves and our problems. 
We find it easier to write about our problems, then read it to someone 
else. They put forth their opinions, and then we feel better because 
we're looking at the problem and seeing'^what we're really feeling and 
what's on out minds the most. 

. Sometimes a whole class gets involved together through feelings. 
In ^his eighth grade Room 1 became known as the "emotional" room. 
Mark Delaney values that label: 

Room 1 has a defln? ^ way of expressing emotions aud feelings. 
Ours is unique and can only really fit in if read to the other students of 
Room 1. We make the emotion we are writing about fill Room 1; its 
depth and secrecy touch each student and pull them into its own world. 

We write about imagination and reality, but most of all love. 
This love is present as each student reads his/her theme. We feel this 
Us what gives Room 1 Its unique way of writing. Both Mark and Scott 
Rogers wrote themes about their brothers; they share these as examples 
of Room i's emotions; 
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'O-cAocri ^ .(juxrji jtcJluiL* -'^"^ jZAotLi^ ""^"^ o^a^ 
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MY SPECIAL BROTHER 

He would have been but seventeen if he hadnt been taken by the 
mighty god. I sometimes say to my se(f why to such a nice and caring ^ 
brother I sometimes wonder why did it happen to such a nice kid. He 
lost to a very powerjul disease called leukemia, eventhough he were a 
very good fighter and winner jja^r diseases in a long run he was the 
loser I wonder why sometimes it happened to such a nice and brave 
boy. He cared more about other young people with the desease than 
himse(f, they were so very young and they didn't ever have a chance to 
tackle the world. He did some good things Itfe for other people and 
himself His biggest wonder was when he built his dunebuggy, that was 
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his pride. Whenever I look at the dunebugg'A a window is picture itPmy 

mine, it's shadow of him sitting in the car. And hesQlls me, over to ' 

tell me to keep him, because he loves me. I hope the special iQve will 

'last between us for ever, . . c d 

■< '; — Scptt Rogers 

«> Jen Anthpny, Lana Clivio, and Chris Field try to defrfie the proces'^ 
by which emotional themes developed iri Robm 1: . * . o ' 

We fcs a whole are trying to get the surface stuff 'away and reaHy 
find ourselves. We write our themes, th^n read them to eacb bther. 
As fve read the theme, ihe word^ just flow out of oitr mouths, and .as^ 
we read, the emotions start to showi The emotions of each brings us' 
together. We don't just have a bond; we have an emotional bond. 
Sometimes i^ hurts, but we don't close up. '\Ve show our emotions by 
laughing, crying, etc. We- also make good judgments on each othetls 
Ihemes. We write Best iii expressing our feelings. 

The following themes illustrate how the emotional bond helps students 
deal with aspects of^lity that they are being forced to face. . ' 

^ jjiUitfi Vfluj^ QjiA Cf^m^ -U^-it 

.oJjbA^ hi jl^Wu ybtSo XXrrn cH^ fwu^ 
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i'(M3 JKWij jxm\ ^iAui^ Jku/dth 

AillOu^v^ JkciOLO^^Qil^ ^ jfcjb (ic? JJi , 

dijc:o^x^ jAvjoc o^' u^ ac(fc.<:S JJICuvOtL^ 

•Pj2^2MX .JtAAJOciUfvJQ; CXrtvi Aof U>Oub 

Jog djb . . ' 

urnJiM Ajatu jumu^, day, 

(hiOd^^LU 



rOo. oc^no^cS uJQ'tj ^N\\ec\ ^ . 

LO\^ Cx\\.. Vn:voO'^ C)<^ VVnOuC^V^ Cx-:) t ^ 

.>v>e oebhoo fe^rv-^^'^ CecsiVV^. * • 
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rn'iKe ^/cs ''bcoV^ V>ocS acrvoecN oo i^-> 
uOC^JRjP Or\ ^\rn}cQ><^ vnO^V^e uoCX:i\6 CDOn€ 

oov c^^^ A. fbu\ uoV>oJe d'vcSo'-v k^-ouo 
uoGb^HoJt vsc v-^cuVc^ f>^oer co\m^ 

uOQ^ o^^srOvXo V(>e cosjt aoD '^3(?oVeo- 



\ro^ cx, . c3^^'^cco'^cxo^^^^\^v^e■■ 



Woo \:)e ?? 
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To summarize the way expressing emotions aiTects the process of 
growing together as writers, Room 1 includes the following conversation 
as it was transcribed from'^an emotional discussion: 

In this section Room 1 goes through the window to our minds. 
We open up to everyone about our deep, inner feelings and emotions 
about how we grow together as writers. ^ 

Carrol - V/riting brought most of us together. It brought the feelings 
out in everyone. It truly did. 

Chris - I used to be loud, and I still am, but now I can share my 
themes without anybody laughing at them. 

Jen * We felt that emotions.. .now that we can share our emotions, 
we've given up bad times. We all stick together as a class. 

Chris * Jen, that's good. 

Scott - When we started writing, we weren't together. We weren't 
close. When we react <iur first themes, we were far apart, 
but now we started to gro^r close together. Themes have tied 
together; they've started to vary. When that haiH;iens, you 
start writing varied; you start following what ydu mean 
better. a 

Sean - Another thing that helped me ^row as a writer was starting 
to trust people in the class. When I read my first theme, I 
couldn't... I wrote crappy and my theme came out crappy. 
But as I started to trust, I knew I could do what I want 
when I start writing my stuff, so I wrote pretty good. 

Mrs. M - Is the main point here that people are not afraid to show 
parts of themselves that they used to hide? 

\en - Before, at the beginning, I used to be afri|id. I'd come up 
with a pretty good idea, but then I was afraid that the class 
might put it down and everything. Now I'm, not afraid to 
just put down what I'tta thinking about. 

Sean - You wrote a wicked good theme last Week. 

Mrs. M. - How, for example, did you get into the sharing you're doing 
now that no other class is doing? Explain that on tape. 
When I came back after' planning period, you were all sit- 
ting on the floor in the center of the circle... 

Carol - We can share our feelings with everyone without people 
laughing. 

Mrs. M. - What are you doitig in that circle? You've never told me 
what you're doing. 
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Sean - We're trui^tint people. We can actually say to a person any- 
thing we want. Like Mark used to say woun't and din't. We 
* told him so he can straighten out and not start with any big 
battle. And I can •take, "Sean, you're a moron," I can take 
. that when I'm sitting there in the circle, and everybody's 
doing it together. (To tape recorder) And I want to be a 
star, someday. 

J^n - Some people are afraid to say^something; some people have 
been put down before. What we're trying to do is be their 
friends, tell them that we really like them. 
Jon • Some people are afraid to express their true e) motions. When 
<^ they're mad at somebody, they don't Just go out and say, 

"Hey, I'm mad at you." They'll write it. (Chorus of yeah's) 
I won't mention any names, but they'll mi^i a theme, and 
then everybody hears ft, and eventually the person it's 
directed at will hear it. 

Mimi - I think that what separates us from other classes is in the 
other classes everyone's an individual, but they're all the 
same. There's no groupness. They don't care about each 
other. " 

Scott - That's f¥ Af if we ever lost people in the class, the class 
could just, ialUpart. 

Sean • It wo^kftrush our moral spirit. 

Jen - ^ We're trying to fight to stay together. 

Scott - Like Jennifer, she's a leader for the girls. 

Mrs. M. - That's what made the class come together? 

Scott - Yeah. 

Mrs. M. - We were really negative for a while. 

Scott - That's what we needed in the eighth grade to smarten this 
eighth grade up... 

Sean - We were terrible scared. We were scared that you'd break 
us up, and we didn't want that, so we all straightened out. 

Jen - The other classes, when w(; were down, they thought we 
were stupid. When someone makes fun of one person, we 
all stick together. It's like a real famny 'cause when some- 
body picks on one... 

Sean - We learned how to trust each other, to write what we feel. 

Chris - At the beginning of the year we were afraid to read our 
themes, but now we grow together as a family, so now it's 
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better. Our writing is better than before* 

I think we grew 'cause of content* When we wrote, we just 
wrote whatever came to our inind. We didn*t think of the 
idea more in depth. We just took the words and just threw 
'em down. We didn't take it apart and build It more from 
there. It was really screwy. But now Mrs. M. has taught 
us to do different things. That's helped us a lot. 

Yeah, when we used to write, we used to screw up and 
everything. When we read each other our themes, everyone 
wbuld make a comment and everything, and that really 
helped because then we each learned something from each 
other. Everyone told everyone else what we needed in the 
theme to make it better. 

Yeah, the comments helped. When you do that thing, the 1 
and 7 chart,* it helps tell us what we're doing wrong. 



Comments didn't help me grow. I always felt people were 
out to get me. I just let it bounce off. Comments didn't 
help me. 

I think why that happened is when you attacked people 
before you read your theme, and then they... 

And then they attacked you. 

Then they got... ^ 

See, people are out there to get me. 

Sean, shh— listen— there's an influence. Whenever you 
influence somebody else's theme, they'd... it happened to me 
too, Sean. Me a'rild you both got on somebody, and then I 
wouldn't want to read mine because I knew everybody'd yell 
at me. You gotta learn not to do that 'cause that's when 
you fall apart as writers. 

You know what? It's like a tlie beginning of the year ^e 
were like a giant jigsaw puzzle. None of us really went 
together. 

We didn't flt together. Our content, our ideas, weren't tied 
together. 

We had-all our ideas down on paper and everything. We 
didn*t want to read them Jiecause we felt, like this was in 
the wrong place, and we'^didn^t know where we were going. 

As the year went on, we bettered in our writing. A bond 

~ ,/ 
mollified from an NCTE model to monitor during third quarter how well stu- 
ually applying the skills they are trying to learn (see Appendix C). 
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grew between us that we knew what to expect from this one 
in writing. We got used to the fact that this one's gonna 
write emotional, and this one's gonna write whatever 
they're gonna write. ^. 

Lana - And we accepted it, and when somebody jumped on some- 
body, everybody else said, "Well look, there's good points in 
this and bad points, but don't jump down their throats; just 
explain it." We kinda grew that way. 

Sean - I like putting down themes. 

Scott - I agree with Lana because when she writes a theme, it's 
either about one person or about her other friends. She 
always cares about people; she's got feelings about other 
people. 

Chris - Now that we know each other's feelings, we can say things 
without getting embarrassed. 

Lana - We can relate to what they're trying tn say. 

Chris - Before nobody would say...if someone, wrote a theme about 
somebody, they wouldn't say their name, but now they do 
because everybody knows what's going on. 

Scott - Everybody was afraid te read because they thought that it'd 
get out to the other classes. 

Sean - Some people still hide their themes and not put names in. 

Jen - Maybe the reason why.. .when we write emotional themes. 
It's not that we're thinkirg of $>ad things when we wrote it, 
well In a way say, but It'n that we wrote it so good; we put 
all our efforts and our feelings in it, and so it made it real, 
not sad. It's not just the time or what happened; it's how 
we wrote it with real-life things in it. 

Scott - It's like when I've written themes about my brother, I wrote 
'em with no problem at home. I had the earphones on, and 
I had no problem. I was writing it, and I didn't -^tart cry- 
ing, and then I kept reading it, and I had m problem. I 
says, "Oh, I'm gonna go into class and read it." When I get 
into class, I feel... I shake. 

Chris - I know. That's what I did about my grandfather. I kept 
reading it over, and I wrote it, and I go, "Ah, this is good." 

Scott - But you know this class will be behind you, but you still, 
you're shaky. 

Lana - That's the reason you get so upset, because you put so much 
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trust in the rest of the class that you know they'll under- 
stand what you're writing and how personal it is to you. 
And they can relate to you and how you feel so they feel the 
same way, and you got a shoulder to cry un now, whereas 
before you might not of. 

It's like a promise, like everyr saying, "Don't worry; we 
promise we're behind you all the way." When somebody's 
young, older people say, "Oh, we'll never die," and they'll 
say, "We really love you." Then all of a sudden they die, and 
they break their promise. Vhey don't mean to. When 
you're reading, you're afraid that the class is going to break 
their promise of dying in a way. They're not going to 'be 
behind you any more. 

Like I said to Jennifei:, before she read her theme; I said to 
her if she needs any help when she's reading it, I'll come 
over. That's thtt way you gotta be. You gotta help each 
other. We're learning. We're In that stage. We're only 
teenagers, not adults like Mrs. M. We don't handle thjngs 
as mature as adults. And that's why things don't work out 
for us as e^sy. We have problems. Ym gotta know the 
feeling. 

You know when Jen used to write about John's death and " 
everything. Well nobody really knew Him, but now that she 
wrote about him everybody seems like they know him now. 
When Scott wrote about his, WF all... 

You all started crying which ,is wrong. 

^lo, it isn't! 

SeHn, if you.,.listen. You drn't knock things like that. It's 
not funny,. Sean. It haunts you. It haunts you, Sean. 
That made me sick the other day, everybo''.y running out of 
the room crying. 

That ^s{;ows that they have feelings for other people. 
They're not selfish. 

Sean, it shows that we care for each other. 

Sean, if somfcone sa).> like your brother died today, and then 
you wrote about it and someone started crying. ..it would 
make you feel better. They'd try to help you. 

It's wrong. 

It's because we'd feel sorry for you. 
They'd feel just as bad as you would. 
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Chris - Why don*t we have a right to cry? Tell me that* ^ 

Melissa - Sean, aie you afrai4 of crying? 

Sean * Tm not afraid of crying! 

Melissa - Then why won*t you let us? 

Jen - That's nol>ody*s business but Sean*s. 

Lana - That isn't the right question to asli. 

Sean - Okay, every time somebody writes anything, Tm wallting 
out of the room crying. Tm gonna cry during Science and 
Social Studies. Vm gonna cry in every other class. Every 
time they mention some poor black slave, Tm gettin* up^^and 
cryin* and walkin* out of the class. 

(Laughter) 

Lana - Sean, if one of my brothers died, wouldn't you want to try to 
console me in a way? 

Sean * I wouldn't cry for you. 

Lana - Yeah, but wouldn't you want to try to console me in a way? 

That^s just another way of us trying to console. What are 
we supposed to do, go over to you and say, ""Give me a gregt 
big hug"? That^s gonna look real cute. So instead, we feel 

bad in a way. \ 

\ 

Sean - You don't have to cry. ^ 
Lana - All right, but we do. 

Sean - Jody got shot. I don^t see all you girls crying. 

Lana - Because we knew he was gonna be all right. 

Sean - My pal. \ 

Jen - We didn't see you cry either. 

Sean * Ail right. 

Jen Don't get on our backs about it* 

Lana - You know what's weird about this class? It's that even if 
someone woul^ say, "The guys are bein' emotional; they're 
queer,** in this class everybody's arm in arm. It's like We're 
ail sisters and brothers. We really care* It's really weird to 
have a guy sit up and say, "It's gonnti be okay." 

Sean - Everybody's too close* 

Lana - We gotta be close, Sean* 

Scott " I agree with Lana 'cause in eighth grade... 
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Sean - Everybody's going somewhere different after eighth grade. 
You shouldn't be that close. 

Scott • Listen, Sean. It's just like Lana said. In eighth grade you 
think kids are gonna be big kings and stuff, and they're 
gonna be smokln' and that's all they're gonna talk about- 
drugs, sex, and |ock ' roll. 

(Laughter) , ^ 

Scott - We care for each other. 

Sean - It's not gonna work. 

Chris - It's workin' now. 

Scott - Sean, it's gonna work. 

Sean • It won't. You'll go to Salem, and he'll go to Trinity, and 
I'll go to I^inkerton. 

Lana - We know how to write now. We can write to each other. 

Scott - It'll work. The closer you get, the stronger your 
relationship's gonna be when you get older. 

Lana - If a relationship's strong now, we'll stay together. 

Scott - I'm waitin'. Graduation that ki&*s goima be cryin'. I know 
it. 

Sean - I'll bet ten dollars on it, now. 
Scott - Everybody cries. 

Jen • We do, growing up. Now when people read our writing, 
they'd say, "Oh my God, this kid, she's only in eighth grade 
or he's only in eighth grade. Boy, he's really mature for his 
age; you can tell by his writing." My mom says that she can 
tell by any of our writings. Our writings are different from 
us, but we have grown because our writing has ... 

Mrs. M. - How Is your writing different from you? 

Jen - Well, sometimes, the meaning is way different from what I 
act. It's a little mature. 

Lana - What happens in our writing is that you say*, all right, this 
is where I want to show them what I feel, so you let your- 
self loose a little bit; you say, all right I'll put whatever I 
think and feel down on paper; then I'll sort it all out and 
pat it together and make it form. That's like sayin' we're 
gonna cut everything; we're gonna sit down and concentrate, 
and we let ourselves be ourselves, and then that's how it 
comes out on paper. If we let ourselves be ourselves, then 
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we're a lot more mature than sometimes we are. 

Lana - In this ciass, we're so close nobody's gonna say» gonna 
look like a fool" because you won't look like a fool in this 
class* 

Melissa - We trust each other. 

Lana - Our class fits so tight together that nothing can pull this 
class apart. There is nothing that can pull this class apart. 

Sean - Calvin has an interesting point. Lana said nothings can pull 
this class apart. Calvin says a 44 magnum could, which is 
right. 

Lana * If everybody in this ciass died, we'd still be together. 

Sean - No^ we wouldn't. 

Scott Sean, you're a hero in this class, Scr n* 
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Every day each miter s<:arches to find 

The writing ability in the back of their minds, 

For what makes each writer good or bad 

Is the past experience in writing they've had. 

They search to find the way they learned 

To write the themes with grades they've earned. 

Be it em,ctional fact or Just pkin chance 

This talent they wish to find and enhance, 

For writing helps to express inner thought; 

Without their writing what else have they got? 

So what they search for and eventually find 

Is a fascinating window--^ Writing: A Window To Our Mind. 

— Lana Clivio 
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Since they began with a taping about their first sharing of themes, 
the Accelerated class decided to end with another taping, this one about 
how they feel about theme days now and what has changed for them. 
Bobby - Now we know more what a theme is and writing, it's no 
more... it's not as much of a chore except sometimes when 
you don't have enough time. If you write a good theme, if ^ 
you have a good idea, it's sort of fun to write. 

Mrs. M. - Who else? Let's go around. Amy? 
Amy - Writing is coming a lot easier. I appreciate my work and 
e:)4ryone else's more now than I did then. 

Mrs. M. * Why? . / 

Amy - (hesitant) Because for the most part it's a lot better. 

Seeinsf like a lot more time goes into the themes now than 

it did then. 

Mrs. M. - And what comes out that's better? 

Amy - Just the whole theme, the way it's put together, beginnings 

and endings and Retails... 
Voices- Boring. C'monAmy! 

Mrs. M. - When you listen to themes, why do you like them better? 

That's what you need to tell us. 
Amy - it's more interesting. Everyone's ijfritlng better, so lt'» 

more interesting! 
Mrs. M. - All right. Karen? 
Karen - It's coming easier. I appreciate it more. 
Mrs. M. - Even though you're doing harder stuff? You particularly 

are setting higher goals for yourself. Is that it? All right, 

Dan? 

Dan - I think I know what I appreciate more because I recognizf? 

the false and the good things more than I used to becauset 
. wasn't as experienced. 
Janet • I like to take one basic problem now and put it into a story 
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that will be interesting and will show a believable way to 
solve the problem. 

Pam W. • I guess we learned how to tie things together and catch i^e 
reader's attention and keep it. 

Mrs. M. - Pam, think. You write a lot about things that mean much 
to you. Are^you just writing to catch the reader's' atten- 
tion? • 

Pam W. - I write about mostly things that happen to everybody, and 

I write aboiit those in a way that's easier to relate to. 
Scott J. - Yeah, she seems to always write about love. 
Ken - Love, love. 
Jay- Love)N>ems. 

Mrs. M. - But the real thiniss that are hitting people here are is^es 
like love, drugs, war... 

Jay • Love drugs. 

Pam W. - Sex, drugs, rock 'n roll! / 

Mrs. M. - Yeah, you still want us to title a chapter that, but you 
don't want to write it-."Sex, Drugs, Rock 'N Roll"!! 

Patty - I'm- beginning to eqjoy it a little more since I know what 
I'm doing. ^ 

Mrs. M. - Would there have been an easier way to put you through 
that so you'd know from the beginning what you're doing? 
Patty - I don'i know. 

Linda • I feel more comfortable now that I know what to do with, 
the stories and stuff, \Mm to be specific and stuff. 

Jana - I'm not as nervous as I used to be in the beginning. Now I ^ 
feel almost comfortable reading my themes. Sometimes I 
still.wprry. 

Pam B. - At the beginning of the year I used to hate Fridays, but 
now I look forward to hearing everyone's writing. And I'm 
more confident myself about how my theme's gonna come 
out and how my grade will be. 

Cheryl - I know what I'm doing now. Writing isn't a task like it 
was in the beginning when I felt like I had to write. Now 
it conies easier to me. I ei^oy hearing themes because 
everybody's improved and it brings us closer to everybody. 

Chris - Easier for me because now I can express my thoughts and 
describe with details, so it's fnore what's really happening 
and feelings that I had felt. 
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Vm )iot as nervous to read my^themes now. I know theyVe 
better; I still don't think they're good, but I know they're 
better. My friends always say they're good. 

I feel more experienced as a writer. I like my writing more 
than I did. 

Whjt's cj^anged? 

The way t write it. lSse()i to list things a lot. But now I' 
^ have more detail fit together. , 

I feel more confident. Themes have become a big pwrt of 
my wee i and everything, so I gained experience in writing 
a lot of themes. It gave me a chance to exprr .s myself. 

I seem Jo like writing more than I did. a sivcm to come by 
ideas « easier because I'm hearing everybody else, and 
they're good. I seem to have grown in my writing because 
I keep seeing how everybody else has grown. It sorta helps 

me. ^ ^ 

How did you get over the block you had in the beginning? 
You didn't think you had much to say. 

I don't know. I Just figured that the only way I was gonna 
be good was to do good myself, and I had to pull it and do 
it myself. Now I'm spending a lot of time on my themes. 
I still do it on Thursday night, but I'm spending a lot of 
time on Thursday night. Compared to using an hour worth 
of my time wovking on a theme, now it's a lot more, three 
or four hours. . 

And the difference is you? Your voice is there now, isn't 
it? 

Yeah, I feel a lot better writing. 

I still don't like writing themes. It's kind of a break on 
Friday because you can just sit back and listen to someone 
else. 

So you like to listen ^ut not write? 
That's right. 

Are you better at writing even though you don't like it? 
Yeah. 

I feel the same way. I hate reading my themes; I hope it 
will stop at the person before me. I don't mind writing, 
but... 

I consider writing a greater challenge. In the beginning of 
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the year I really couldn't write a theme, but now I can. I 
!et people's topics also inspire me to write about the same 
, things that ihey're writing about". 

Scott M. - I think Tve become better in writing by writing. Vvff. not 
as nervous to read as I used to be. 

Jay • I don't mind writing themes any more. I guess they're get- 
ting r little bit better. I like listening to people's themes 
'cause the night before you almost kno% what they're going 
to write about. A lot of people stay on their same topics, 
like Pam and her love poems and dead people... 

Craig - And Lara and her soap opera. 

Scott J. - And Blink and his Kalubians. 

Joe And Keith and his dog. 

Pam' W. • (to Jay) And you and your hollow grass. 

Jay ^ 'i I don't mind writing any more because of that. 

David -' I feel the same way. I think I've grown quite a bit in wiJt- 
infc this year. I seem to be able to talk and think better in 
front of the class. think I. write better when I write 
about things I don. know. (Laughter) My style lias 
changed, I write about different topics, I write different. 

mSts. M. - If you write like v^n're talking right now, you're in trou- 
<^ ble. 

Patrick - I don't really like reading my themes qut loud. It comes 
easier to write them though. 

(Dissolves into everyone saying at once that hearing is what they all 
like but agreeing that writing is the center of why they like to hear.) 

Through writing,* eighth graders have changed. Evaluating that 
change in their final writing assignment "Portrait of Myself As A 
Writer,"* students focused on the changes not in their writing but in 
themselves. With varying degrees, confidence and a sense of 
accomplishment unfold in every paper. Hear what these students, as 
examples, have to say about themselves. 

/ think writing is one of the keys to a person's personality. It 
reveals her/his thoughts, ideas, and emotions. That shows what the per- 
son is like deep down inside. " 

When I look back at the themes I have written, I think ofn\yse(f 
and why I. chose the topics that I did. A person can learn a lot about 
the self by doing that writing. Writing also has changed the way I think 



1 borrowed this assignment from ano^^er Exeter Writing Project Fellow, Ted Boulogiane. 
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about things. When I daydream, I find myself putting my ideas together 
in the form of a theme or when I have a problem I can't solve, I writi a 
theme about it, reread it over and over again^ and it helps me under- 
stand a lot of things more clearfy. 

But mostly writing has. taught me about me^jmyself andlne^the 
writer. 

' — Maureen Moynihan 

/ think of myself as a fairfy good writer. I siearch for ideas and 
find them. When I write themes or just stories, I sometimes have 
difficulties, but in the end I'll somehow come through. 

. — Kerry Culleton 

When I first wrote a theme, I wasn't sure of myself. As I started 
writing more, thoughts came through clearer and ideas came frequently. 
I could imagine myself being in the spo{ of the character, knowing its 
feelings and thoughts. Sometimes I use the character to g^t n\y feelings 
out. I think I am a better writer in telling details and events: Knowing 
myself and the character and placing them together I can write a good . 
theme. Now I am no longer unsure of myself 

— Linda Bolduc 

When I look, at myself as a writer, I see a person who has accom- 
plished something he could never do well before. I'm not saying that I 
am the best, but I write better now that I did before. I've learned how 
to go deep which in own j[eelings means more than tying things 
together and so on. ^ ^ " - 

' " — Ken Chami)agne 
.• « • 

Writing is a tool I use to express my inner feelings. When I am 
qfraid of ml^udgements and misunderstandings, I write for clarification 
and corrections. When^tfirsrhegan wrMng, !^^ 
put down or cast out. My writing was confUs^d and unconnected. I 
couldn't develop my ideas into a strong theme. I didn't know how. As I 
practiced, I progressed into a better way of expressing ideas. I cared so 
much about the way people would feel about my writing. As I grew, ^ I 
learned that I write what I want and I don't have anyone to please but 
me. I am no longer qfraid. 

— Margaret Parks 

' li 

I think of myself as a writer, a writer who is proud of her work. I 
have grown a bt as a writer, and I feel that writing has become an 
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important part of my life. I've learned to let my imagination and emo- 
tions wander to form something that makes sense. I like writing now. ! 
write for pleasure and enjoyment, notji^st because it's due for school. I 
love to write anfi will keep on writing until I'm old 

— Pam Wojas 

* Writing is no longer something I do to please my teachers. It has 
become a mtdium through which I am able to express myself and my 
opinions. More than Just a pleasure, writing is important now; the need 
to befter myself continues to grow. I sometimes find myself writing when 
I don't have anything to do, and my environment imposes many ideas 
wh'^h I can write about. 

Theme after the./ie, week after week, I strive to achieve my ever- 
growing goal, to write better. I let standards for myself that are some- 
times hard to meet, and once in a while I will have a theme that is not 
on par with my others, but it happens: I spend a lot of time thinking of 
topics, but the writing is the hardest part. I read quite a bit to get ideas 
on what to write, but mainly to investigate the styles of other authors. 
These different styles help me to define mine, for I make a mix that 
allows me to change from one style., to another, each being simibr. 

There are very few restrictions on the themes we write, except that 
until you have niastered sentences, fragments are a no-no. Swearing in 
moderation and in the correct context is .acceptable, although too many 
profunities.are not allowed. I feel that both of these limits are very good 
because they allow you to learn by writing frequently. The lack of many 
restrictions is, in itself, excellent, for you are not bogged do\yn with 
responsibilities. ' * 

It is not difficult to write: it simply takes practice. I have written 
mnty-three thet^es and (with the exception of two or three) each has 
been tktter than the previous one. V 

Prior to this course, writing was pretty much unknown to me. Oh 
sure, I wrote a story here and there, but nothing fa.ntastic. Now, I 
would be committed to write a theme every week. I was scared and was 
at a loss as to what I was going M write. But I felt I had an advantage. 
I knew what a theme, was (which some of the other kids did not know). 
/ procrastinated until Thursday night, the evening prior to the day the 
writing was due. Quickiy I wrote, not realfy caring about what I waA) 
writing, only that I would soon be done. 

The next dcty I listened to everyone else's themes and was 
ashamed, but I knew it was my own fault that my theme was not good 
The "next week I spent more time writing, mainly for a better grade but 
a little bit because it wasn't as hard as I suspected. 




As the year progressed, so did nty writing, and I gained confidence 
in myself. Now, as I said before, it is mostly pleasurable to write, and 
sometimes I find myself involved in themes, playing the role of a nearly 
dead soldier in the Viettfm jungle or a Uriited States intelligence officer 
working undercover overseas, involved in espionage operations. Writing 
is no sweat off my brow. 



I have grown as a writer like a flower has grown from a seed. I 
starred out with n tiny bit of knowledge about writing. I then gradual^ 
formed roots which . the basis of all rny writing. Soon the leaves 
ur\folded, and a bud u^;<an to grow^ Gradually the leaves of the flower 
will open, and thf flower mil become beautifUl. 



As I see myself writing a story or theme, I see niyself as a pioneer 
in a new world, a totally new world of 'rny choice. I know the world by 
knowing my ideas. I have grown as a writer as I find myself traveling 
to this new world with more ease. On the journey I learn much more 
about myself. The world I look at is a window to my mind, alhwing me 
to watch and enjoy and learn though I, must journey and be part of this 
world to in fact learn from it and ertfoy it more. Many others journey, 
and I learn from them also. Writing' is truly an adventure. The adven- 
ture is only possible if you truly can write down your ideas with qualify 
and if you learn from your own writing and the writing of others. 



— Tony Pellegrini 



— Mary McPhillips 



— Craig Young 
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WRITERS . . . GROWING 



The firiU day we began working on this monograph one of the easy 
student decisions was that overall writing growth cQuld be shown best by 
including what students consider to be poor themes along with ^good 
themes. All students wrote and shared papers resulting from that deci* 
sion* These revised copies are a selection to reflect the elements indivi* 
dually important to, developing writers. Together they summarize what 
the students hope the monograph has demonstrated* 

Scott Johnson explains, To me It Is obvious that I have grown In 
writing over the years. I think the greatest Improvement In my stories 
is detail. I can write a story now and put color Into It. My time that I 
spend with writing. Is a great difference. My themes are averaging 
three pages now* and at the beginning of the year I was lucky to com- 
pile a page» and my content was lousy^ no Imagination at all. In 
these areas I have Improved, but in grammar I pm lacking. I still 
think I should use a bigger vocabulary because mine is so limited. 
3iwl I think Tm coming along. 

To 1 support his explanation he includes this theme based on a dream 
about theme days; certainly detail, color, length, and imagination are 
clearly present: 
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I-V u)o6 \'H3 pm J FRl Do^y. ^)on oJ(\'b oot. 
fc^vc>^V+,u)c\rrft '^ilo uJ^ 4^0^ -VV\€ 6on «aJ<^5 

U)(v5- Y\&-\- f \ \ \ec\ oo \iV\ 4Uti o>\c\AS \-+ (x\ - 

"TW€ t\\A(A UJok^ ^OS-V C\ Cc\l^^^ 

uJhc\+ a feauW^dl d^cxt^ouH^e Son v^j^s 

4^0,1) €N/^^^:ceAS iO:€>re. t)u;r>^,^^■\o^^^ ..c\...b.\i „ 

^ Com -ViK o4\a . S'+€V-<= VN 6 \ \ M w- 1 vi5cp 

' CXNO -fVlfe (^.c\^ ni(.\rcOVMC'. Q-WlT (XvTOv^ Ttfcxol 
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&-\od-<»vii'S ^<^c-Wci -H. 
uoa$> ^"^^ \:>^\Nic^ cx^u? .cliei Nic-t /=;^oi<-^ 

yut-o^^a^j -U\<L d^x^^ room Oeccwvi^. 
€^n]+S o^ei'^ evev\ gv'^AtjcvS sv\€.X 

vn^uJj a\1ciia-er ^cic-e toa^ (ouci aNi^ uMeavMVi- 
fj» Tlae ki45 uj-^fe Mo-f ):?Aiji/!l^.c^A|ij.<3v-tie/hH'c(1^ 




ci<WI*Tli€n 4Ke d(£MA <^jp5p€f>k^ ^^^^ '^^<-W 

iJhcctv\ftci ^oky?i(3ev\«cl,Tl\e CpIov* coyflt b^cK' 
/M4fc;. -j<^^ room. lilt ^ CAv^t. lOAckou-/; rVir^S). 




Chris Field decided to compare a good theme with a bad one, con- 
centrating particularly on flow and form. She says, I put my theme "I 
Wish I Weire" in the boolc because it was nicely formed, and it had good 
rhymes* When I read the theme to the class, the words just flowed out 
smoothly* *My **Pattern'' theme is bad because there wasn't a good form 
to it. I am putting a comparison of my good and my bad themes in the 
book fj show how bad I used to write and how well I write now. 

cklxj Aw (lOnodaY ih\^ugh Xnc/a^ 

^ <3r>e \::)0*^\x:>^ . TV^<?Oi u:){X\V Vvn^ "^cj^ 

X LON-^vv X Voe. <;Y^cc^l sc X 

Ct)0\d ^VsvC^^ oR^Y^V^^(:: ^v^e^^'ooi^^ 6cV\di See ^' 

X X LO€re. Vne son so X 

^covi cuW dCL(j, H do uoVno-V ^vt^rX 
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FoUow-through is Patty Buzynski's concern: My worst theme 
doesn't follow through. The topic was "Time Is" and I used a clock as 
an example, then changed the idea on the next set of verses. The 
beginning and (ending didn't agree; the ending was about what time has 
brought and doesn't have anything to do with a clock. My best, theme 
was about child abuse. It showed how little things In the beginning 
lead up for a good ending. The theme could be better if I fixed it up, 
but the ideas are pretty much clear the way they are. I think I have 
grown as a writer because I know more about writing now. I know 
what kind of stories I can write best, and I can see patterns from other 
themes. 

cue ^) • 

JUUJUx..g?Lo^ ciLc^uu^e^^x,-:) a^/zL^U^H^^, 

erJc- • .13.1 m^^n-'^^'^^ 



J 



UjjLfCt vL^/^' CtM^^^ c^cyt "-f^U^j 

. CV<^ ■ (Un.'<y^ZJ2X^f . UhJA ... ^lAMi^^ ■ r^*'^^ 
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To Maureen Moynihan content, meaning, is the key to improve- 
ment in writing: My worst theme was "A Portrait Of Myself As A 
Writer." Tlie theme does not focus on the same point, and the content 
is poor. The theme also has no real meaning; even the beginning and 
ending do not relate that well. My be^t theme was on the topic ''A 
Link," a link of friendship. I was able to relate to the sul^Ject easily. 
I CQuld 6nd the right woids to say what I felt. Comparing these two 
themes I could see my weakness and strengths. Now I 6nd it easier to 
search for an idea for^a theme, and I sometimes am able to catch my 
own mistakes. I still need a lot more improvement in the areas of 
wording, putting ideas together, and I still make careless mistakes. 
Tm trying hard to correct these mistakes and trying to become a better 
writer than I was in the beginning of the year. 

05 O -VO VjL>AJd[D 





tiuci' -Vt^ bjcyvclo ujs^ rhjujiv^. 
<S)'\jf ruvjJ^ 'cyv>^ ■:^iyn^ ' 



"^him 4-hLP JUrn^ 




r 

« 

V\«jO.'^ UJsjiiP So<y^ roorr^a 

"i 

Kerry CuUeton is working on, expanding a meaning into a story. 
She explains, Before I got into eighth grade, I could malce up good 
stories. Now by iistening to comments and other people's stories, I 
can get Ideas on what people like to hear. Tve opened that window to 
my mind a little wider, and I have a better imagination spaa. , 

'N!U«to»^ 'rr)deUti .Off"/) a- *t»« 

0 **0, KmJbiv" '\tc »rJLf kotff <L */*''^ciU^^. 

- Cii^ AeK4f <\ikJ> 6''vv»^>y*u 

jOi^^se^Ujuit Mi K>^tvU</u> .-OtewftBoi 
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0Ypic •JuoAt,ctM*i Oyyn^UdP fltfw 
Otic lho^PA.(\M:^^ 



apt •uf .Aano.v/oA^; "bvj^^v to 




ar^^ OUwte^ -<»<u^ h:*^ ^'-OaJBa^tvU . 

^^Gyx2^> d4MtS iu ^Mkfl <>r^5^tAu^r^ 
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yhi d^jS^ %rf^ ter r*4. >jj^- 



Details, form, and expanding meaning demand more and more 
concentration on organization, as Holly Rozen explains: To help me arow 
a writer I wiote down all my thoughts on a piece of paper. I read It 
over and organized It. This nould be my rough draft. Td read It over 
again to see If there were any mistakes; if so Td correct them. After 
that Td copy it on another piece of paper; this would be my final copy. 
At the beginning of the year I didn't do this. V had to make a habit of 
it. Also I learned how to express my thoughts more clearly because 
Tve listened to other people's comments towards my themes. 

rS/oufi^ iXiQibng tn a chct ^//z2fj Uihtn 

^d- 's. 6/doe iaithe/c. coat ^oit/i ddcc 

?voa ^ed tiro ao^e^o/Tie 5toztc6/^e*'^ 
7>iiS yiaodi ^ ^^^f to ^od Tie ^'SOt 
^oino 65 2/vS€ t^dt on "ZfCiif' 

ZfOu "i^Q^^ 1^ ^QsH:* -Dim C^7)ah'?^e<{S 
to (jo lA^tM- the. 'SLcdth^lddc tUt 

73ut Suddenly ^oa tiiudL out ""jitif 
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<2AC^ Ifuj and noz.. i«> yd 'ofy/?' 

iSudcfdo^i^ tatea. 6tq qUp not su^e. of 

The. i£>ok in 'T^Cs' e^cs qd dr)jcc>u<^h 
ifoaic ^ti^^ Z/dtt 6c4^ Odt to ^hdua 'Zidua^ 
>5Cir^c^j Ui-t CfdLf Q.ct/?t Tiec-fi it.- 2/o^ 

ofp, z/QU 6?^c Off d/?(/ (eun.otoe^ tuenc^9 



Alyssa A,,rrigo is concerned with developing her own ability to 
Improve her writing, rather than depending on others: I can clearly >ee 
when I look biick uiiMn my past themes how and what I have improved 
upon such as propsr beginnings and endings, who's telling the story, 
building and descending in proper fashion. AH of these improvements 
have come as a result in class when we discussed errors in our themes. 
For example, I would take mental notes while we discussed errors. 
When a person orally read a theme, we would pick out spots in it that 
the class thought were troublesome. Example, one of my themes end^d 
on a detail. In class we discussed how I could fix it and! also make it 
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with the. beginning. Also when Mrs. Marashio corrected our 
themes, she would make notes on my papers. Of course, almost every- 
one learns from mistakes like I did In Improving my writing. 

, ^ ■ . . ; - 

/ • cLuL -thi jyruHirjjb'ym , " a.wir\(>u'r^ 
' HJJtcr, "jmdJjoJ^ 

lYia- ..^iCuJ. ■ 

/yyuj- Mod- 

1u± .^uM bo- /mii^ -^vAi," 
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(Uy^jj-^ ai /rnu ^ajC/cI 'M>6 ,-iihod Vi^i^*?^/ 

-d^U .JUet uJml ^fui^J uA/tdt/ri^' pa^CM 
jj/o^ ; /rW cut- '^[aAti' /im -iw) ..^udJtu . 

'^ml^ ^ .fCU<XM' j,1\'tkt. .<iCe4if, 

" /U?/^^ V^'^iy >aisu^ a. dUMwUUaf 

For Kathy Kerton audience became the key ingredient in her writ- 
ing growth: When I first started writing, just about every theme was so 
boring my peers would Just about fall asleep. I found that the stories I 
wrote weren't what the kids really Itked. They were stories about kids 
doing weird things. For instance, my very first theme was about a girl 
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who wanted to find out who ate all of the cookies her mom made. 
Everyone found that theme^^ring. 

Q^jYxi aecucaaxi <>o v^jDjoe. ^oj^*^^ Cjcjct^juio Ono3>. 

tSlrvib JlxxS) -to IKSL CDtjHOkiL (Xr(\x9 s^^^ 

Q>jy^ jo^-^ UKiLYn cJOv»^ cj^ opoj^ftx "Tvwo o:i3f\Q^ 

iSifML s^^^s^lOCrv^ C!kjv>Ci ..V^'i/S ■ ~TKa/>r> wO^fMl^ o^KXO 

CN^vy>jCr^ CLSiA^iCbJ^ ^Ar^ JjJ^^^ l>U/>on • 

tJKJL CLHxSL oQSfxa^ -^^OXXi) ..^^pj.yv'vCS) 
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Now I write what people on my Age ievei iike or can relate to. A more 
recent theme was about a girl who ran away because she was under too 
much pressure. She hitchhiked anywhere she could. My classmates 
found this one pretty exciting. It kind of kept them In suspense as It 
went along. They probably liked It because they hear about things like 
that every day. IVe found that If I write about what people can related 
to on my level, I do better and they like It more. Tve learned from my 
previous themes and have grown In writing greatly. 

-jOCyNCjM OtJo ^"-^^ C^NJO^Xl^TN VVVC.. -UrC 
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ajr-ox^iuei -AaxxiJL/^ --c^- u-xi-o CjpvvJu o^-v^-^ 
-OJncrcr^ ^£LA>ib\Hpcxx^- ThjL/n ooJhjc >JU^ t/u, -f^cTLoaft^ . 

dcvjonps b'<\SL ooUvvStsuS) yAj:i-A>ur<^ -uxiLCJCrv^ci' -tJr^o^-L-^^ck/J 
C:OJJuqJc>A ^_vjp >tO wsov cj..A-«di ^iijcrpjpwl) . tV'ul^ tKA. ^^^^^ 
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Kim Spofford increased her own involvement in what she wiites 
and grew through that involvement: The best theme I ever wrote was 
called "The Popularity Contest." It was very easy for me to write 
because I see the actions of the popular people every day at school. It 
was very descriptive, and it was a good idea that was developed a lot. I 
started off the first sentence telling what my ideas were about, all the 
while making it rhyme. In the end I did not end on a detail. I kept 
the same tense all the way through. Things didn't contradict each 
other. I stayed on the subject all the way through, and I enjoyed writ- 
ing it. 

.S>c>roo\ s^co^a \ eo-mji , 

.t>\cx»A^e cvV-t vju Q. cNoVj 
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<XAa A -wJVvaX. mo>.V»Ofl» "fe»ovp>€ %o 
^^^^ - V V 

My worst theme was called "A Pattern." It was also the first theme I 
ever wrote. In the beginning I strayed from the subject, and I had a 
lot of contradictions In It. I Just listed the Ideas In any order, not 
bothering to read It after. I wrote It In examplesi At first I wrote 
about school; then all of a sudden I wrote ahout different shapes. In 
the end the Idea was not the same as It was In the beginning. I also 
wrote It to get it over with. I did It on a Thursday night at about 9:00 
p.m., and It was due the next day. I thought the topic was boring and 
that themes were dumb. 



^(X^e eocvj COT- 
'S Ci!!rkoC)\ 

3ovr\€ evj^Aj ^^\<^e Ac^cxres 
eve ^?l:^Vv'^ (o<;^ , 

NpSa»0 >V S3«aiV * 

Billy Grinley moved one more step, from involvement to honesty: 
I feel ib this Is my best theme because before I wrote It I was cover- 
ing up my feelings. On this theme I let my feelings come forth 
through the mental barrier that had made me feel as though I might be 
laughed at by the other students. 

yiiC J^CiiT ^ AA^. UM 

UAj4\j^ c/ .^AXtj OyiTUcP ^^^'^<<^ 
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Janet Chartrain includes involvement, honesty, and the need to 
communicate to others the importance of accepting her view: The theme 
I picked was my favorite; It was the one titled **Lisa/ It was about my 
friend who was mentaiiy retarded and the point that sometimes we 
don't care about anyone but ourselves. I picked it because it hfis a 
moral that almost everyone ca * understand^ and it means quite a lot to 
me. 



Vto^^iim ^VSt «fVLj 'I'f^ranL "thai hod ^/nii 
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flrtfli^ r^^^ UJB6 -GO diCX^.^o OrAt 

*^^cjoH ujfc tuesffsll ^kasfioff hen: 
ANw^^^ ^-Csb \Vy?l -SUV hix^ anit/^ ffJ' W 

u3t32± vjtisdij ^sSt^t^ avjinb. 
Tht Wjfid trsci. icB-Svi^'lSfe 
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Vtt\\t^ b^<i^^, -tl^c^^ X_ 

1 t"%tdl O0tC-\fia3 iVc^-tbOt. UV>€^-H^ 

^•Vooci up thi •ftbvd^Xif) V%-\'sa,(oiU 

hcytY>e. VVtwoo^ ^)dCjj{ 
l^^Va\ X \tai«^, /vouch 

•\W(Nk.v^ aboui- \nbuj much i^n ^ l"'^ 

Joanne Groetzinger echoes Janet's need to communicate and turns 
that communication to focus readers on themselves: My good theme 
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involves the people's attention. It malies ttiem ttiinli alrout them- 
selves. I wrote about a bad dream I had for the longest time. I 
thought the theme was very descriptive; it was emotional. It described 
the way I felt. The theme Was something I saw when I was younger 
and had remembered for all triese years. My theme involves what I 
felt. I compared it to a puzzle. It shows the confdsion and pain I 
went through, how scared I was but told nobody. The beginning tells 
how old I was and what to focus oii. The middle of the story shows 
how I figured out this dream with all the information I found. Then it 
tells after understanding that dream I get another. I said what I 
thought of these dreams which was how they attached to each other. I 
think the ending tells it all. It shows the way I felt about the begin- 
ning of my life and my hope to get a happy ending and future. 



,.^lciA^ ^"^clIL!^ Ol^-^uI^ a -^c^^!<it-.^^^ 
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.>^Hc/ -^i--^ ^^a#<2S7 '^i^ --^521/ cJ^. 

<^'^dtU^^^U^«^^C>v%«.t4^i^M^f ^.Ja^ i^Q%^J^ OAK^^^St^ 
^^^'^iL^ cJUl^ ^^^^^ A3<4^^ 

Instead of focusing the reader inside the self, Pam Wojas moves 
inside her subject to emphasize the importance of point of view: I picked 
Theme #18 because it is my favorite theme. The tone and the message 
are well matched. It gives a different side of death and is given from 
Death's point of view. 

%^ 

JJi MtL JA -ixni^ juui c^j Mudk 
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ihu oQ/rl (Mid rm., ocurk Mlif 

Clod n\!UJ<A OC^OU/n <^ Jii J^cj JwKit* 



Seeing subjectively with these student eyes is instructive. In their 
writing growth the impact of specific elements is being internalized as 
each student accepts ti^e importance of the element to his or her own 
writing. These students, supposedly of different abilities and definitely at 
different stages of their writing growth, are working to define themselves 
as student writers. As Chris Pas shows, that personal involvement seems 
to underly the growth process for each student: 

' fbrhaxt of rm^LI cu a uo^xUa . 
U /na/Lf ^onu /a^, 

U moJU /^'Wi? Jouuah^ 

J3/0 rru.^ ^Ord4 ox^ 
. Jar JMu M aiHAJJoLA><^g 
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, The T growing is not enough though, as Craig Young, explains: 
Pelrhaps as I sit down to write I have grown. My idea of writing before 
w^s that it was boring and was not necessary in society today because 
sfM^iety was scientific and into mathematics. When I started to write, I 
realized that writing was necessary. Writing is a way to put your 
ideas, emotions, and experiences down to make them evident to aU of 
society, making people more wise Irom learning and listening to them. 

Le{4i»:>ing from and listening to themes has become important 
enough to this eighth grade that they requested Center School's first 
Team Reading. All of the 117 students and five teachers on the eighth 
grade team sat in a huge circle in the gym and spent a happy afternoon 
sharing themes; the sixth grade reading teacher and the assistant principal 
also joined us for a while, with their themes in hand of course. 

In this monograph we have tried to be open and honest, to include 
the varying views of all who are willing to share them. Yet in many ways 
how students grow as writers remains a mystery, even to them. They see 
and show the what of their growth and sometimes the why, but the how 
contains gaps that they explain as "it just happened" or "suddenly...." 
Their changes from students writini; to student writers can be written 
about only tentatively and with hesitation until they, as the experiencers 
inside the process, can articulate more. 

I have no hesitation, however, about suggesting that the real value 
of this monograph is the process the students and I shared together. The 
students hot only attempted to link their experience as writers with what 
writing really is, but in that process they also participated in what writing 
can be. We no longer simply share my past knowledge of writing; their 
writing has produced new awarenesses for all of us. In writing this 
monograph together, the students and I are attempting to articulate our 
merging of writing experiences so that such experiences can be embodied 
for and then by you as readers. \ 

N. Scott Momaday articulates this process' clearly in The Names. 
Viewing a painting created by his father, he ,mw';?^s: \ 

...I see how it is that you proceed, tha; I am involved in this work, 
that you create a thing and it exists before my eyes,' t^at in so doing 
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you determine my point of view and confirm that I see and I am, 

that therefore you create nie» too. (p. 152) 
I suggest that what he articulates should evolve as the center for students 
and teachers of writing. As students write about writing, they create out 
of what had seemed nothing to them. They begin to fit pieces of mean- 
ings together; pain and beauty and power and violence talce shape 
through their writing. As they write about how they make those shapes, 
students learn their own control as formers, as shapers, as writers. 

And as such writers Center Schoors eighth graders produced this 
work to share. Having entered into writing, they emerged both changed 
and as potential changers of future writers who see this Writing: A Win- 
dow To Our Mind. 
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Appendix A 



THEME DAY AT WINDHAM CENTER SCHOOL : 
FACULTY VIEWS 

Because our writing process is reaching so obviously beyond the 
Language Arts classroom, we asked not only the eighth grade teachers 
but also the guidance counselor and our assistant principal to share their 
impressions of theme developments with our readers. Their responses 
indicate both strengths and weaknesses worth considering. 

Over the years participation in Mrs. Marashio's Friday theme class has 
become a rite of passage for high-school-bound eighth graders. It has become 
a sort of educational confirmation for hundreds of adolescents. 

I see these themes encouraging an imaginative use of language. Many 
of the themes are read to their peers and because of this audience, students 
want to express themselves in ways that are unique or humorous. Often the 
expressions generated in themes will spread to become part of a school-wide 
vocabulary. 

Pupils also see themes as a forum to air intimate personal or group 
problems. Eighth grade is a volatile time for adolescents, and students need to 
express their fears and frustrations in order to discover that they are not alone 
in feelifig the way they do. However, sometimes after these heart-wrenching 
themes are read, there is an emotional fallout that spreads into the next class 
or throughout the whole day. This fallout may disrupt the learning process. 
It*s hard to teach when half the class sits before you in tears. So pupils have 
to he occasionally reminded by us that problems at home, however unfor- 
tunate, cannot be used as an excuse for not learning or trying their best here 
at school 

Fortunately this fallout seldom happens, and ^he emotional ben^ts 
derived from writing weekly about things that mean a g^eat deal outweigh any 
temporary educational losses. 

— Philip Manna 
Science 
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During nty first year at Windham my impressions of theme day were 
mostly negative. It seemed a constant irritation as students tried desperately 
to complete their themes before entering Room L They argued bitterly \f their 
paper was taken as I attempted to get them back to their matk 

The situation changed in the next year. The previous problem lessened 
as I now had classes after language instead of just before, but a new and 
more perplexing one replaced it. This year*s class became so emotional after 
themes that, in one class in particular, a large section of the class missed 
math each Friday as they spent the period somewhere else discussing and 
contforting one another while trying to stem the flow >of tears, .^his time of 
consolation on many occasions continued into the next period so the students 
in effect lost the remainder of the day as far as academics were concerned. 

In the next year and a ha(/' (which brings us to the present) neither of 
the above has been a large problem. That fact, I suppose, along with the 
sharing of insights gained through themes, my observations of students' reac- 
tions to themes, and their own comments about them have led to other impres- 
sions that I feel are equally important. 

Mainly I see themes as an opportunity for a person to express feelings, 
ideas, and opinions that may not have another outlet. Because some of these 
are private or emotionally hard to share, the option of not having to read 
aloud is extremely important. Also the choice of writing on an assigned topic 
or one of the student's own choosing allows the possibility of this free expres- 
sion. 

The handling of any emotionally charged or controversial themes seems 
pivotal. The manner in which discussions are handled will determine the 
measure of help or harm that is accomplished. 

The ability to recognize the difference between fact and fantasy, truth 
and exaggeration, or an unconscious (or conscious) seeking for help and 
manipulation seem essential in the leader. 

As for the students, some see theme day as a day free of work in 
language class. Some express the dislike of the work necessary to produce a 
good theme, or their difficulty in writing a theme each week or finding a topic. 

There are still students who do last minute work on the way to class, but 
others work early and hard to produce something that they will be proud to 
read. I see pride in writing done by themselves and pride in the work of their 
classmates, ^ 

My own feelings are mixed on the issue of two years past where students 
missed later classes. There is a definite need in some students for help, but 
are we doing more harm than good in permitting them to mis!$^ classes to try to 
handle problems which may be too large for them to cope with alone? Much 
also seems to depend on the students in each class, their personalities, prob- 
lems, and maturity level. 
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/ dafinitefy feel that theme day is not for every teacher. But, In the right 
hands, it can be an excellent tool t6 open a new world for students—one 
which they might erijoyfor a lifetime. 

—Jeanne Cohen 
Mathematics 



// is a well known fact that if you are an eighth grader at Cent^ School 
you are also a weekly theme writer. Not only do you write them€S,\it you 
share your work orally ^ith your peers. For the new eighth grader, this is Just . 
cause for total panic They start off the year haviftg no idea what to expect. 
The first weeks are the toughest. I constantly hear moans and groahsfromj 
students unsure about what to write. Those first wevks I'm consistantlya^kea 
to read numerous themes and comment on their content. Selfcor\fidench is 
almost non-existent. As the weeks go by, a change begins to take place. 
Instead of complaints I begin to hear eager voices sharing their themes with 
each other. Students of all abilities begin to take part in the enjoyment of 
writing. As their writing matures, students h?gin to pick subjects that interest 
them or are important to their development. Since thirteen can be a year of 
confusing issues, many of the writers choose topics that touch on their anger, 
fears, and frustrations. They use their theme writing to work through current 
and past problems, and they consistantly seek feedback from their peers. 
They learn to respect the feelings and viewpoints of their peers regardless of 
how the person fits into their unique social order. 

A possible drawback of theme writing that I have observed is that some 
students are not ready for the introspection that theme writing may encourage, 
or they may go overboard and use it too intensely in seeking out their inner 
selves. 

I have seen many positive strengths as a result of weekly themes. Cer- 
tainly it has an enormous effect on the mechanics of writing, but it also 
teaches students so much about themselves and others. 

— Judi Kryzynski 
Reading 



My first contact with themes came at the end of my first week of teach- 
ing at Windham. The students were rushing around asking each other if they 
had finished their themes. I had to ask one of my students what they were 



talking about. Although they were rushing around, they seert\ed to be eryoy- 
ingiL 

I guess this is the most important reason why themes are valuable. Stu- 
dents seem to look forward to writing them each week. Most students do take 
the time to sit down and try to express themselves on a piece of paper. 

I believe it is important for students at this age to start thinking and 
express! f IS how they feel about certain topirs. Themes allow for this self- 
expression. Students are at an age when they are feeling and coming to grips 
with mdvy different things in their lives, and uey need to share them with oth- 
ers. 

From a social studies teacher's point of view, I would like to see the stu- 
dents dpffly the writing v/c///r they are developing to essays on papers and 
exams in my cluss. Many of them need to tranter these skills to other areas 
of study. 

^ —Craig Tashjian 

Social Studies 

The curriculum for eighth grade Language Arts is known to students 
before the year begins. The practice the students receive in writing themes is 
an invaluable experience to their future education. The year-long process of 
writing weekly provides the students with the confidence they need for later 
wrii.'fn assignments. 

The structure of reading their ideas to (heir classmates provides positive 
peer interaction that is so needed at this age. The support provided by the 
class gives the student the opportunity to take risks with issues that have con- 
cerned him or her. For example, one student was able to share with her 
classmates her feelings about being called names by some of the others. The 
class responded not only with empathy at the time, but also with a chartge\in 
their behavior toward her. ^ 

One liability in the process of theme writing may occur If a student is nOt 
ready or able to cope with an issue that is assigned. Although a student has 
the choice of writing on a different topic, the issue is still present In the themes 
and discussions of other classmates. This difficulty can be handled by a sensi- 
tive teacher who can be alerted to the reactions and feelings of her students. 
For all students, the themes provide a forum for reassurance that their adoles- 
cent concerns are " normal"* and safe. 

The overall experience of writing, sharing, and discussing themes builds 
trust and an interaction necessary to the development of this age group. 

—Judy Weiner 
Guidance 
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Writing is a practical and necessary form of communication, it is an art 
form wheh done welL and for many students it is a very unpleasant experi- 
ence. It certain^ is obvious that many young people do not write welL There 
is a wide variety of reasons for this problem, one of which is the lack of good 
teaching in some schools. Teachers often make writing a terrible chore. Very 
often the writing assignments lack any real purpose other than generating a 
grade to be recorded in the rank book. The student composes what he or she 
is asked to, the teacher reads, corrects, assigns a grade, and passes the com- 
position back to the student. Those who have been fortunate to learn to write 
well do well, and those who cannot write well never learn. 

Nancy Marashio's approach to writing is unique in ^many ways and 
accomplishes a great deal more than just teaching students to write. She gets 
f them excited about writing. It is something they look forward to doing and 
something they do welt. She does what every good teacher should do; she 
teaches her students to think. They learn how to learn and in the process they 
learn much about themselves. In many ways their writing is a discovery pro- 
cess. 

I have had the opportunity not only to observe the writing classes but to 
participate in them, first as a classroom teacher and now as an administrator. 
Each week students gather together and read their weekly themes to the class. 
Each theme is discussed by the class, and it is this process that I believe is the 
key to the success of the class. Students are tough critics and often terribly 
honest. Their input is essential for the growth of the writing process. Nancy 
deftly directs this complex process and draws out of each individual those 
talents that have been left dormant for many years. 

The students put a lot into their writing. Some of their themes are very 
personal and reflect the students in various ways. They learn much about one 
another, themselves, and the dynamics of group interaction. They learn to 
process their thoughts, organize them, and write them in a meaningful and 
technically correct manner. These classes have given me the opportunity to 
see students in a different light, and they have seen me as someone other than 
a teacher or principal, 

—Steve Plocharczyk 
Assistant Principal 
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Appendix B 



GEOFFREY 

by Lara Chuiack 

It was a crisp, liate November morning; the frost covered the bot- 
tom edge of the glass window panes, Peering through the window, my 
warm breath fogged and melted the white frost I watched the icy drop- 
lets roll down and get caught in the grooves of the wooden border. With 
a sigh I got up from my comfortable window seat and walked still half 
asleep across the cold tile floor. Reaching the closet, I cautiously opened 
the big oak door so a$ not to wake the children. I grabbed my plush robe 
oif its hanger and lazily lumbered into it. Slipping my feet into a pair of 
worn scuffs, I made my way out into the dim, drafty hall. Tip-toeing 
past my little son Geoffrey's room, I peeked in to see him snuggled up in 
his patchwork quilt still asleep. 

I remember the day he was born. AU bundled up in the same 
patchwork quilt, he lay sleeping in the nursery room bed, fiis eyes tightly 
shut so that his beautiful black eyelashes lay pressed against his upper 
cheek. He was the talk of all the nurses in the maternity ward, and each 
and everyone of them grew to love him in their own special way. He was 
a beautiful baby. Dave, my husband and I were so terribly pleased at 
him being a boy, for ever since our two daughters, Tara and Michelle, 
were bQUi_we Jiad_wantejl a s^^^ When all sfeemed bright arid perfect, 
disaster fell upon us. Dr. Richards, Geoffrey's pediatrician diagnosed 
him to be a diabetic. 

I was awakened out of this faraway state by my daughter Tara^s cool 
hand on my shoulder. **What's the matter mommie?** she asked. **0h, 
nothing sweetheart, I was just thinking." Getting up I put my arm around 
her and shushed her quickly out of the room. Shutting the door behind 
us, we each went our separate ways, she to her room to get ready , for 
school and I downstairs for some coffee. Reaching the bottom of the 
stairs, I noticed the front door slightly ajar. Walking towards it I tied the 
belt of my robe tightly around me, for the opening was letting in drafts 
of winter air. I opened the door to see if anything might be stuck in 
there as the cause' of the opening. Yes, there was the mail. Picking up 
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the small pile of envelopes I shut the door and walked sheepishly into 
the dark kitchen. I flicked the lights on then looked around, half expect- 
ing to see something wrong in there too. Noticing nothing out of (he 
ordinary, I started the coffee brewing in the cotfee maker then settled 
down in a chair at the end of the table to read the morning mail. Scan- 
ning through the little heap, I came across 3 bills, a letter from Dave's 
parents, a postcard from my sister in Florida and then I noticed a small 
tan enevelope. It was addressed to both Dave and I. Tearing it open, I 
read: 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Morrison 

I would just like to remind you that your son, Geoffrey has a 
scheduled routine check-up on the Thursday of this week, 
Nov. 6th. 

Dr. James A. Richards 
pediatrician 
Southvale Medical 
* Center 

I slowly refolded the letter and placed it back in the enevelope for Dave 
to read. ■ 

Getting up, I poured myself a cup of coffee. V^en I walked to the 
bottom of the stairs to warn Tara to hurry or she'd be late and miss the 
bus. Sitting back down I slowly rose, the steaming cup to my lips and 
took -a long sip, letting the warmth spread throughout me. Staring into 
space my mind was on that letter; how I dreaded those monthly check- 
' ups. Each one, since the first detection of the disease, had gone fairly 
well. Maybe my luck was running low, 1 thought. Just thinking of this 
started a few tears to form in my eyes. Wiping ihem away, I promised 
myself that whatever happens I'd be strong, 

Tara then came and stood in the doorway, wearing her new birth- 

day jumper and paten leather shoes. "How do I look- mommie?" she 

asked lifting up the hem of the jumper in a curtsey like position. 
"Lovely," I exclaimed, and she smiled; that was just what she wanted to 
hear. She jumped up on a side chair as l poured her a bowl of fruity 
pebbles. Sitting it in front of her, I sat dowft to finish my coffee. During 
the silence I let my thoughts drift back to the subject of Geoffrey. 
Almost as if T^a were reading my mind she broke the silence and asked, 
"Mommie do you^|hink Geoffrey's gonna be ok?" Stroking her hair I 
assured her that as long as he knows that we love him and are standing 
rby him it will give him strength, and yes, he'd be ok. She smiled at me 
then with a mouth full of cereal, and I smiled back. 

Getting up I dumped the rest of rriy coffpe down the drain and 
helped Tara with her coat and boots. Hurring her out to meet the bus, I 
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handed her her snoopy lunchbox and gave her a quick peck on the fore- 
head. I quickly shut the door behind her and scuffed lazily back into the 
kitchen. Just as I was about to clean up Tara's mess the phone rang. I 
picked it up on the second ring as Geoffrey came toddling through the 
•* doorway the pants of his PJ's slightly drooping. Rubbing his eyes and 
yawning, he climbed up on a chair. Our voices must have awakend him I 
thought. 

Hanging up the phone, I told him that that was Mrs. Robinson ask- 
ing if he'd like to come over and play with her little son Todd. They had 
just moved into the neighborhood, and Geoffrey and Todd had met dur- 
ing nursery school. Geoffrey said ok. That would be better than having . 
to bring him along while I xmas shop, I said to myself. 

Pouring his cereal, I asked him how he was feeling today, while I 

, glanced over to see his reaction to the question there was none. All 

said was, "fine." I sighed out, loud. Placing the bowl in front of him, I 
grabbed the novel I was reading off the kitchen counter and opened it up 
,to where I left off. It was the start of another November day, and all 
seemed fine. 

» 

Part»Two ' , 

/ 

Geoffrey was in his room getting dressed when I called him for the 
third time to hurry " up, because I didn't Want to be late- for my hair 
dresser's appointment. Slowly, fumbling down the stairs I noticed 
Geoffrey to be a little pale. Usually I would have made him. stay home at 
the first suspicion of sickness, but being so excited about the planned day 
that I just brushed it off to be lack of sleep. Helping him on with his 
coat, I checked tne back door to make sure it was locked. In leaving, I 
noticed he kept wiping his brow; asking him about this I was answered 
that he was sweating because of all the clothes I made him wear. I 
replied it was for his own good so he wouldn't catch cold. We got into 
the car. I fastened the seatbelt around he fnd myself, then turned the 
ignition. Luckily, it started this morning, thank-God; just what I'd need 
'right now would be for our 71 Chevy to conk out on me. Since the 
Robinson house was just a block down the road, we were there in about 
two minutes. Unbuckling his seat belt, I let him out and told him to 
have a fun time. Mrs. • Robinson knew I'd be out shopping till about ^ 
2:30, and then I'd pick him up so I didn't need to go in. Anyway I was ' 
in a rush. Sighing, I backed out the driveway and sped down the toad. 
It felt good to be able to shop freely without any kids around to worry 
me. 

Arriving at the Burkley Mall after my hair dressing appointment, I 
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went straight to Papa Gino's for some pizza; I was starved, After order- 
ing I sat down in a window booth with my number ticket and watched 
the bustling, hub-bub world beyond me, 

Letting my thoughts dr)ft from the passing peoples' shoes to how 
hungry I was, to xmas and then to Geoffrey^ I suddenly felt a pang of 
worry hit me. I wondered what was going on at Mrs. Robinson's house. 
Had he had lunch? Had he worn the proper clothing for outdoor play- 
^ ing? Was he feeling allright? Was he behaving? Then my number 
being broadcast over the mike snapped me out of my worried Cize. 

Picking up my small pizza ^nd coke, I sat back down and started 
eating. / 

Meanwhile.. ..Mrs. Robinson was in a extreme state of panic. 
Geoffrey was lying on the couch shaking while sweat poured from all 
over his body, he was unable to speak or think straight. Mrs. Robinson 
did not know what was wrong with him; she could hot call a doctor or 
the police for the phone was out of order and being without a car, she 
* couldn't drive him herself. The only neighbors she knew were gone for 
Christmas vacation and the next closest were a long walk down the road, 
and she didn't want to take Geoffrey out in the cold or leave him there 
alone. She trio^ covering him with a blanket and giving him some cold 
water to drink, but he refused. I could not be reached nor could his 
4 father for he was away on a business trip. 

Geoffrey was slowing down in everything: his intense sweating, his 
heavy breathing, and his shaking. Mrs. Robiijson felt a ray of hope. 
Maybe it had bee*h just some sort of spasm* she thought, since he and her 
son had been running around all day. Standing up, she went up to get 
Todd whom she had told to stay in his room, for she didn't need his get- 
ting in the way or endless crying. Walking in to the living room, Mrs. 
Ro^bijjson's.arm around her scared son's shoulder as a means of comfort, 
they both stopped dead in their tracks at the sight that lay before them.... 

I was now in the Jordan Marsli checking^ out aisle with the last of 
my xmas purchases. I was tired and again hungry and was in a rush to 
get home, for I was already 20 minutes late. Paying through my charge 
account, I hurriedly walked out into the cc!d November air with my bun- 
dle of merchandise. Finding the blue Chevy parked across from the 
entrance of Lechmere, I fumbled with the key and finally got all my 
packages and me into the car. Sitting down in the cold, vinyl seat^ I blew 
out a deep breath and started the car. Backing out, I followed the out 
route to highway ,95 Burkley where I got caught in a traffic jam as.a result, 
of a car accident. Swearing, I sat back and waited.... / 

Geoffrey lay stiff and calm, nothing moving except the slOw upris- 
ing of his chest as he breathed. Mrs. Robinson was sick now; she 
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screamed and cried, "what the hell is going on!" as she sat next to his 
cold, limp body. He was unconcious, She decided there was no other 
choice but to send Todd out down the road to the neighbor's hou^t for 
help. Of course Todd was terribly frightened about what was goinjl on 
with his friend and now to be sent down the street alone, for help. They 
, were both crying so much npw that Mrs. Robinson couldn't s?e to buckle 
her son's coat. Finally getting it, she wrote an urgent, emergency help 
note to the neighbor. Letting him out, she yelled out to him to be care- 
^ ful and to hurry! Then she watched as far as his timid, slight figure was 
' visible. Closing the door, she ran back to Geoffrey. "Why me God?" 
she asked desperately. Then she burst into a shower of flowing tears as 
she held her swollen head in her hands.... , , 

I Was out of the jam and speeding down the open highway.' The gut 
feeling I had felt in the pizzaria was ever so strong and tight now. ,1 
coul.d feel soniv!>ing \as wrong, but what was it? It couldn't be 

' .Geoffrey could it .'' No! No! I told myself and put the gas pedal to 

the floor. As I accelerated down. the never ending pavement, all I could 
think of was my promise. That I'd be strong; I had to for Geoffrey. 

Part Three ' 

Todd was back and with a neighbor. Mrs. Robinson took her son 
in her 'arms and hugged him protectively. He was still quite shaken but 
not crying ^s hard. He was worn out, the brave little kid, Mrs. Robinson 
tho.ught. 

The distant neighbor Miss Godfrey was in a state of shock and 
didn't quite know what the hell was going on except for the bits and 
pieces Todd could tell her. Mrs. Robinson hastihnexplained the situation, 
as she bustled about getting her stuff together4nd wrapping Geoffrey's 
cold and limp body in a blanket. As they carried him out and layed him 
on the back seat of Miss Godfrey's Honda Civic, Mrs. Robinson heard 
her phone ringing.... ^ 

Meanwhile I had stopped for gas at a highway station and 

decided I'd call Mrs. Robinson tp check on Geoffrey. The gut feeling I 
had felt ever since I left the pizzaria earlifer that afternoon was about 
Geoffrey, I knew.. Letting the phone ring 9 times I hung up unsuccess- 
fully.' Turning to leave the bdiith I tried to remember her saying she'd 
be going somewhere that day. I really wanted to believe she had told me 
somet|jing so as to relieve my terribly uneasy feeling in my mind and 
stomach. But kn - 'ing she had told me nothing of the kind I scampered 
quickly across . le thin icy slush to, the car. Paying the^gas attendant I 
pulled ou,t spitting mud slush all over the incoming car. Getting back on 
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the highway I checked my watch for the time, I was a half hour late. 
Letting the speedometer needle rest uneasily on 65 I realized I was sick. 
Sick with worry. 

Miss Godfrey shaking as she turned the wheeU drove up and into 
the emergency section of the hospital. Parking, they got out Mrs. Robin- 
son carrying Geoffrey while Todd clung to her pant leg. Everyone in the 
waiting room turned to looli^at them as they entered. Crossing the floor 
at a fast space the dismal group reached the check-in desk and Mrs. 
Robinson explained the story to the nurse while she held up the proof. 

^ (Geoffrey's body) The nurse immediately recognized the symptoms and 
I paged some docter by the name of Winthrop. Turning back to them she 

^ told them that he was a diabetes specialist. Mrs. Robinson first not quite 
understanding soon realized that Geoffrey was a diabetic. He had sup- 
, posedly run out of insulin (a liquid substance that regulates the sugar 
level in the bloodstream) and Hvas now. unconcious and in the critical 
state. The doctor came crashing through two grey double doors at the far 
end of the room his white coatails flapping in the breeze left by the 
outswinging doors. The nurse pointed to where they were standing and 
he came rushing over to them. Lifting up Geoffrey's eyelids the doctor's 
expression was blank. I wonder if they're trained to act like that Mrs. 
Robinson thought. The doctor took Geoffrey from Mrs. Robinson's 
shaking arms and placed. him gently down on a moveable cot. Telling the 
nurse to look after them he wheeled Geoffrey out the steel doors in 
which he came and inta the secret world beyond. 

' Sitting, Mrs. Robinson burst into tears along with Todd and Miss 
t-Godfrey. The nurse tried to be of some help but she was too shook up 
herself. Suddenly, Mrs. Robinson stopped crying and peered up at her 
sons tear stained face. "Todd we gotta be strong, ok?" she asked. Todd 
replied holding back some tears, "ok mom." and he tried to smile. 

I pulled into Mrs. Robinson's driveway, jumped out and ran as fast 
as I could in my high heels across the lawn to the front door. Opening 
the storm door to knock a messy folded piece of blue stationary fell at 
my feet. Reaching down I picked it up and slowly unfolded it not want- 
ing to know what it said. I read: 

Dear Mrs. Morrison. 

We are at the hospital your son is very sick. Please come 
quick! 

Mrs. Robinson 

Then it hit me. Today was Geoffrey's shot day. I was supposed to give 
him his inSuiin shot this morning but being so wrapped up in my per- 
sonal plans for the day it totally slfpped my mind. Mrs. Robinson being 
new to the neighborhood did not know about Geoffrey's disease. Oh! 
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God! What did I do? Terrible thoughts whizzed through my mind and I 
went running madly down the driveway tears flowing down nriy face. 
What if he was dieing or dead? I would never forgive my self. Burning 
down the driveway and out on the^foad I sped down the street praying 
for my son. 

lie doctor (Ronald Winthrop) came threw the same grey, steel 
doors with the same blank expression on his face. Yet this time his eyes 
appeared glassy as if he was tearful. He walked over to where they sat 
huddled together. He asked if he could speak to Mrs. Robinson alone. 
Getting up she looked puzzled, afraid and curious at the same time. 
Taking her^ into a small cubicle behind the check-in desk he told her that 
Geoffrey had fallen into a coma, (a deep and unawakenable sleep). She 
started to cry but he kept talking. "It's terribly important that we contact 
Geoffrey's mother, Mrs. Morrison. She knows about her son's disease 
and all the information about his last checkup, shot, etc. that we need to/ 
know. OK?" She shook her head trying ,to calm herself "I'll do anything I 
possibly can," she said lifting her head. He smiled "good, but, first let?s 
get you and your friend some coffee." He put his arms around her 
shoulder and walked her tenderly out of the room. 

I pulled up into the emergency parking lot and jammed the car 
crookedly across two parking places. I jumped out slamming the door 
and grabbing my purse at the same time. Running wildly out and in 
through the glass hospital doors I broke Into the waiting room, sweat 
beading on my' forehead and tears flowing down my face. Mrs. Robinson 
noticed me and ran into my awaiting arms calling my name and half 
screaming "Thank-God!," "Thank-God!" She was crying again. I couldn't 
cry anymore for my body and mind were totally numb. The doctor 
walked over to me and asked if I was Geoffrey's mom. I answered yes 
and asked where was he? The doptor explained the situation to me but I 
couldn't handle it. I broke down.' Why did this have to happen to me? 
I thought. I swore I'd kill myself if my baby died. 

Two days passed and Geoffrey remained in a coma. Our family life 
died down. We walked around inl a numb shock praying and hoping. On 
the third day Geoffrey gave up. I^is strength was gone and he died. 

When we got home that day'^after our last visit to the hospital, Tara 
came up to me and said "Mommie\rjmember when you said as long a we 
loved Geoffrey he'd b , ok." I didii't answer I just looked out across the 
top of her head and stared into \ space. "Well, didn't we love him 
enough?" she continued. I brought m' gaze down to her eye level. 
"Yes, honey we loved him enough\an'l we will always love him. He 
knew we loved him and died knoyi.ig it. We will remember him 
always." I watched as her baby blue eyes turned glassy with tears. "Yes 
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we will remeinber him always," and I reached out and hugged her while 
we cried, together. ! 

The End. 
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Appendix C 

SKILLS FOR THEMES CHART 

SKILLS FOR THEMES 

1. THOUGHT - Is the idet interesting? 

2. ORDER OF THOUGHT DEVELOPMENT 

A. Does the befinning focus your concept effectively? 

B. Does etch idet letd to the tiext? 

C. Are there enough supporting dettils? 

D. Is there tn effective conclusion? 



3. CHOICE OF WORDS 

A. Htve word^ been chosen for extctness? 

B. Do words Iceep t unified mood? 

4. SENTENCES 

A. Does etch sentence htve tn idea'^ 

B. Do sentences run together? 

C. Do you htve sentence frtgments? 

D. Are sentences vtried in length? 

E. Are sentence beginnings vtried? 

5. SPELLING - How mtny words tre misspelled? 



6, C KPITALIZATION • How mtny were missed? 

7. PUNCTI ATION 
A, Peric is 



B. Cotiimas 



C. Semi*colon$ 



D. Question mtrij 
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E, Apostrophes 



P. QuoutioD marks 
G. Other 

8. AGREEMENT 

A. Is number consistent (singular/plural)? 

B. Is verb tense consistent? 

C. Do subject/verb agree? 

9. PENMANSHIP (or penpersonship) - legible? 

10. APPEARANCE - Is the paper neat overall? 

11. COMMUNICATION 

Does the paper communicate cleaaiy 
to audience? 

12. SUM - What is the total number of errors? 
GRADES • Content 

Grammar 
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Resources 



Britton, James, et al. The Development of Writing Abilities (11-18). 
(Available from NCTE). London: Schools Council Publications, 
1975. 

Defines variations 'in roles of writers in relationship to writing. 
For students, understanding these roles can help them set a perspec- 
tive for priu/ities. 

Calkins, Lucy McCormick. "Learning to Throw Away." Language Am, 
56, 6 (October, 1979), pp. 747-752, 

Articulates what students need to know about mistakes as 
opportunities, error as a way of learning. 

Cooper, Charles R. and Odell, Lee. Evaluating Writing: Describirig, 
Measuring, Judging. Urbana: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1977. 

Provides an evaluation spectrum from which to choose what 
best suits student needs. 

Elbow, Peter. Writing Without Teachers. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1973. 

Justifies faith in student writers. 

Fadiman, Clifton and Howard, James. Empty Pages: A Search for Writing 
Competence in School and Society. Belmont, California: Fearon Pit- 
man Publishers, Inc., 1979. 

Connects writing to the rest of the learning process and insists 
(as few are willing to admit), "clear and effective writing is not sim- 
ply a skill or a socioeconomic advantage. Because it expresses the 
integrity (or dishonesty) of an intellectual process, it is a moral 
activity." (p.3) 
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The Forum for Liberal Education. "Comprehensive Writing Prdgrams." 
/"orm III, 6 (April, 1981). 

Indicates what will be expected and demanded of those stu- 
" dents who attend colleges and universities which emphasize student 
writing. 

Goggin, William F. "Teaching Writing: A Backward Glance." The 
Clearing House. 53, 5 (January, 1980), pp. 233-235. 

Alerts students to the necessity for exactness and describes 
ways to achieve it. 

Graves, Donald. "Research Update; How Do Writers Develop?" 
language Arts, 59, 2 (February, 1982), pp. \73-i79. 

' Shows writing as problem solving b> students; emphasizes the 
■ need to get students to care about content and to find the power of 
writing as a source of discovery and meaning; also emphasizes writ- 
ing as a lab subject. 

Gray, James and Myers, Miles. "The Bay Area Writing Project." Phi 
Delta Kappan. February, 1978, pp. 410-413. 

Encourages teachers to reinvent the wheel in writing so stu- 
dents do the same; balances with the importance of discovering and 
applying the increasing body of knowledge about writing. 

Lee, Hope Arnott and Lee, Alvin A., eds. Wish and Nightmare. New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1972. 

Processes literature in response to first the human voice, then 
. what the story sings, and later devices such as what the image shows. 

Maciorie, Ken. Telling Writing Rochelle Park, New Jersey: Hayden 
Book Company, Inc., 1970. 

Tells students to learn through the search for truth by combin- 
ing subjective with objective, and to depend on their own powers of 
writing. 

Murray, Donald M. "The Teaching Craft: Telling, Listening, Revealing." 
English Education, 14, 1 (February, 1982), pp. 56-60. 

Only one example of how Murray models, in work over the 
years; the thanges'of a committed master writej and teacher. 

National Council of Teachers of English. "Standards for Basic Skills 
Writing Programs." T/it' Letifiet, Fall, 1979, pp. 18-20. 

Broadens conventional riotions of what can and should be 
expected of students. 
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Neville, Mark A "Instrumental English." English Journal. 67, 7 
(October, 1978), pp. 110-12. 

Allowing students rather than teachers to create their own stan- 
dards of good writing. 

Ortiz, Simon. "Song, Poetry and Language -Expression and Perception." 
'A, a joiimil of contemporary literature, 4, 2 (Fall, 1979), pp. 2-9. 

Sensitively describes ways of interrelating experietue and the 
expression of that experience. 

Postman, Neil. Teaching as a Conserving Activity. Nyw York: Delacorte 
Press, 1979. " - 

Empha.s!zes forming metaphors and questions as structures 
which controS the resulting writing. 

Shaughnessy, Mtna P, Errors Expectations: A Guide for the Teacher of 
Basic Writing. New York: Oxford University Press, 1977." 

Explores recognition of patterns of individual student errors as 
a pathway toward assisting students in overcoming their errors. 

Weiss, Robert H. "The Humanity of Writing: A Cross Disciplinary Pro- 
gram." Improving College and University Teaching, 27, 4, pp. 144-147. 

Recognizes writing as central to all academic disciplines and as 
-the means of discovering, clarifying, and reinforcing learning. 

White, Edward M., ed. The Writer's Control of Tone: Readings, with 
Analysis, for Thinking and Writing About Personal Experience. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1970. 

Emphasizes more than private meanings; for example, srnall, 
everyday experiences which convey larger meanings. 

Wilson, Carter. A Green Tree and a Dry Tree. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Comp^uiy, 1972. 

A novel revealing the thoughts of a sensitive teacher of writing 
who practices what he teaches. 
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